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Oclobfr, 1836. 

VALUABLE MEDICAL WORKS. 



ESTABLISHED 1784. 



PUBLISHED BY JOHN CHURCHILL, 

(8DCCE890B TO MESSRS. CALLOW AND WILBON), 

PRINCES STREET. SOHO. 



NEW EDITION OF MEDICAL BOTANY. 

Now COUFLETE ID tlirac haadsome ruyal 6vo. voU., illustrated by nearly two hundred 
Engravings, benutiruUy drawn and coloured from nature. Price Six Guiaeas, done 
up in cloth and lettered. 

MEDICAL BOTANY: or. ILLUSTRATIONS and DESCRIPTIONS 

of the MEDICINAL PLANTS of the London, Edinburgh, and DuLUn Pharmaco- 

lo Great Britain. By John Stkfhenson, M.D. F.L.S., and JamesMcbss 
Chubchiu, F.L.S. New Edition, edited lij Gilbert Bdbnktt, F.L.S., &c. &c.. 
Professor of Botany io Kiog'a College, Landon. 

The Volumes, price 21. %. each, may be had separately. 

*(* Thii teork may &e haMuadaotn^ half-bound in morocco or calf, as a valnabU 
PRIZE BOOK FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
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Mr. IiSirrBnce oa the Eya. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES OF THE EYE. By W. Lawrbncb, 

F.R.S. Surgeon to St. Bartholumew's Hospital, iu one thick 8vo. vol., price 18*. 



Mr. liKwianca 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES ; containing an Anatomical Descriptj. 

of each Species, with ud account of its Symptoma, Prt^ress, and Treatment. New 
Edition, being the Fifth, in the Presa. 



Medical Works published by J, Churchill. 



Mr* Crosse on Calcolns. 

A TREATISE on the FORMATION. CONSTITUENTS, and EX- 
TRACTION of the URINARY CALCULUS. By John Green Crosse, Esq., 
F.R.S., Surgeon to tlie Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. Being the Essay for which 
the Jacksonian Prize for 18d3 was awarded by the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
4to., with numerous Plates, price 2/. 2«. plain, 2f. I2s. Qd- coloured. 

'* It is a work whieh alllMqrttel ■urireoM will p M w fa dee d, which aU aurgMNw who wfah to be waU aeqiialntad with 
thgirnrofawton •honld.'*— l>r. JMmmm** RetUw. 
** Kqwrieace and study have done thdr ataaost for this work. We liopeits drenlation will be eqaal to its merits.** 

MfMati <iuartn^ Review. 

Dr. Williams on the Lungs. 

The PATHOLOGY and DIAGNOSIS of DISEASES of the CHEST ; 

illustrated chiefly by a rational Exposition of their Physical Signs; with New Researches 
on the Sounds of the Heart. By Charles J. B. Wiluams, M.D. F.RS. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 8«. &/. 

** I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of strongly reeommendiiw this very Talnabla work.H— Dr. Jbrto* TnmdatlMk 
eflMKimec. Fourth BdUion, IfflAT 
** Of all the works on this sul^eet, we are inclined orindi to prefer that of Dr. WiUians."— JUMibal Oaa^te. 



Mr. Wardrop on the Eye. 

THE MORBID ANATOMY of the HUMAN EYE. By Jambs 
Wardrop, Esq. Second Edition, illustrated with 18 coloured Plates, 2 vols, royal 
8vo. price dO«. 

The price has been considerably reduced irom the former Edition, but the same regard 
has been paid to the fidelity and beauty of the colouring of the Plates. 

** The repnhleation of a work whieh no subsequent production on ophthalmology has equalled, and which the whole 
existing range of works cannot supplanL**— Xoncci. 



Dr. Ley on Laryngismus Stridnlnsa 

AN ESSAY on LARYNGISMUS STRIDULUS, or Croup-like 
Inspiration of Infismts. With Illustrations of the General Principles of the Pathology 
of tne Nerves, and of the Functions and Diseases of the Par Vagum and its principal 
Branches. By Hugh Ley, M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Svo., Plates. 158. 

** One of the moot important esaays that has appeared in this country during the present een 



** Every page of the work 
its bearings, and, in our opinion, 
correct."— .BrAliA emd Ivretgn 



affords proof of the uncommon industry with which Dr. Ley has invesciflnted the 
Ion, the original views he entertains of tlie Pathology of * Laryngismus Stridulus,' 
tM JfedlctU Itevtew. 



CMriwyfaal Review. 

' subjeetinall 

,* are pcffectly 



Mr, Guthrie on Diseases of the Bladder, &o, 

ON the ANATOMY and DISEASES of the URINARY and 

SEXUAL ORGANS; heingthe First Part of the Lectures delivered in the Theatre 
of the Royal College of Surfi;eons, and in the Westminster Hospital. By 6. J. 
Guthrie, F.R.S., dvo., I0«. 6a., coloured plates. 

By the same Author, 

ON SOME POINTS connected with the ANATOMY and SURGERY of 
INGUINAL and FEMORAL HERNI25; being the substance of the Lectures 
delivered in the Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons, 4to., plates, price da. 

By the same Author, 

ON the CERTAINTY and SAFETY with which the OPERATION for the 
EXTRACTION of a CATARACT from the HUMAN EYE may be per- 
formed, and on the Means by which it is to be accomplished, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 



'« 



Medical Works published by J. Churchilt. 



MR. TUSON'S 

ANATOMICAI. DISSECTED PI.ATES. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MYOLOGY, illustrated 

by PLites on a peculiar construction ; containing, and clearly demonstrating the whole 
or the Muscles in the Human Body, in Layers, as they appear on Dissection. By 
£. W. TusoN, Suiveon to the Middlesex Hospital, Lecturer on Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, &c. Second Edition, large folio. Price S/. 12s. 

** Thla ia tbe ck w wt indtation of nature that can ponOdy be eflbcted on paper. Each mnade, coloured and preuo r tlooed, ean 
be railed, aa in dissection, exposing layer after layer, the Tarious strata, till .we come to the bone. The puui » exceedingly 
ingenious, and the execution nighly meritorious."— iliidJeo- Chtrurgknu Review. 

^ In these plates, the muscles being separately lithographed, are cut out and arranged stratum snperstratom, In their proper 
situation on the bone, so as dearly to demonstrate their origins, insertions, poritioos, shapes, Iw., thus forming, next to actual 
dissection, the most ready and easy method of learning the human body." — Lancet. 



By the same Author t 

A SUPPLEMENT to MYOLOGY, illustrated by coloured Plates, on a peculiar 
construction, containing the Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Lymphatics, the Abdominal 
and Thoracic Viscera, the Brain, the Ear, the Eye, &c. &c. Price 4/. 128. 

**■ We have already, on several oocairfons. had reason to speak fkrouraoly of Mr. TuRon ; on the presrat occasion, we cannot 
resbt the pleasure of expressing the very iuoh opinion we entertidn of his ability, ingentdty, and industry. These plates do 
him credit; they are happily conceived, and aa happily executed. To the student we recitmmeiid the work, as serving ail 
that such delineations cai>— the assisting, not the superseAng of dissection." — Medico- Chirurgical Review. 

" These p^nUngs must not be regarded as mere dvawuga or puntiiws, but as diaaeeHotu of drawingsf and, in ndnt of 
aecurary and utiUty, are second only to actiuil dissections of the human body. We feel no hesitation in saying, that this work 
is evidenUy a performance of great labour, and that the manner in which it la executed reflects infinite credit on the talents of 
the author.".— Zonoef. 

J?y the same Author, 

THE ANATOMY and SURGERY of INGUINAL and FEMORAL 
HERNIA. Illustrated by Plates coloured from Nature, and interspersed with Prac> 
tical Remarks. Large folio, price 2/. 2s. 

** This work will be of especial servkw to the practitioner in the country .—JUiNUca/ Quarterfjf Review. 
** The plates are so arranged as to show the mechanism both t^ femoril and inguinal hernia m a vny clear and satisfactory 
manner j they are thus calculated to assist in a remarlcable degree the labour of Qm student.*^— Afinfteai Gazette. 

By the same Author, Third Edition, Price Is. 6d. bound, 

A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF ANATOMY, contwning a correct and 
accurate Description of the HUMAN BODY. 

** This Is the most complete epitome of modem anatomy that has appeared in this country. It is exaedy that kind of work 
we required when we studied anatomy in the dissecting room of Bartholomew's Hospital, under Mr. Abemethy, and the 
work we eould place in the hands of any person who ynthm to underatimd the anatomy of the human body." 

*^ QoxtiUoS Health. 

** The plan of the present compendium is new, and its execution good. To the student attendinc the hospitala and lecture 
rooms, the work is useftU, bong readily carried in the hand or the pocket.**— JftdVco- (Mrwrgi&A Sevlew, 



By the same Author, Second Edition, Price 9s. 

The DISSECTOR'S GUIDE; or Student's Companion, illustrated by numerous 
Wood Cuts, clearly explaining the Dissection of every part of the Human Body. 

** This work Is certainly the dissector's manual, and Is better adapted for the use of those who are commencing the study of 
praetieal anatomy, than any other we have yet seen.**— Xondon Medical and Surgical Joumat^ May 5. 

M This is an excellent manual t the pniniieuity and accuracy with which it is written will make it an invaluable gmde to 
students in this most important study. The wood cuts with which the work is filled, are remarkably neat and accurate.** 

^Mefunifn, May 5. 

Mayo's Physiology. 

OUTLINES of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Herbert Mayo, 

F. R. S. F. G. S. Senior Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. New Edition, being the 
Fourth, m the Press. 
* « 



Tiedemann's Physiologya 

A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY ; 

introductory to the Physiology of Man. Translated from the German of Frederic 
TiEDEMANN. By J. M. GuLLY, M.D. and J. Hunter Lane, M.I). 1 vol. 8vo., I2s. 



** We hare no hesitation in aaying that it it one of the mo«t interesting Tolomee which we have erer penued. 
recommend it to our readers in the most rineere and strennoos manner.*— Medico- CfUrwrgical Bevtew. 



We 



Rayer on the Skin. 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By P. Raybr. 
D.M.P. Translated from the French, by William B. Dickinson, Esq., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in 8vo., pnce 12«. 

** We can reeommend the present translation of Bayer's Treatise, as an excellent companion at the bedside of the patient." 

Lancet. 
*• The translation of Rayer has conferred a great obligation on the sdence ot meffidne in England.** 

Medfoal and Surgicat Journal. 
*• TUs highly judicious and creditable translatioo.*>— ZAwfjKwI tAedictd Gtutetta. 

Mr. Copeland on the Rectum and Anus. 

OBSERVATIONS on the PRINCIPAL DISEASES of the RECTUM 

and ANUS, particularly Stricture of the Rectum, the Hoemorrhoidal Excrescence, 
and Fistula in Ano. By Thomas Copeland, Fellow of the College of Surgeons, &c. 
&c Third Edition. 8to„ boards, 7s. 

JBy the same Author, 

OBSERVATIONS on the SYMPTOMS and TREATMENT of the DIS- 
EASED SPINE; more particularly relating to the Incipient Stages, &c. 8vo.» 
boards, 6«. 

Hooper's Physicians' Vade Mecuni. 

The PHYSICIAN'S VADE MECUM; or. Manual of the Principles 
and Practice of Physic; containing the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis,* Pro^osis, and 
Treatment of Diseases, &c. &c. By Robert Hooper, M.D. New Edition, con- 
siderably enlarged. Is. 6d, boards. 

Mr. Snell on the Teeth. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OPERATIONS on the TEETH; to 

which is prefixed an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Dental Surgery, 
illustrated with Five Plates. By James Snell, M.R.C.S. 

** Those of our readers who practice in the department of surgery on which Mr. Snell's essay treats, will find some useful 
instructions on the mode of extiBetiog teeth,** fce. fce. — lAeitcai Oaiette. 
*' This in an excellent practical work, and will be found generally useful. — jtthtnaeum. 
" This is the best practical manual for the dentist we have seen in the language. — Oazettt. 

Mr. Beale on Deformities. 

A TREATISE on the DISTORTIONS and DEFORMITIES of the 
HUMAN BODY; exhibiting a concise view of the Nature and Treatment of the 
Principal Malformations and Distortions of the Chest, Spine, and Limbs. By Lionel 
J. B£ALE, Esq., Surgeon. Second Edition. 8vo., with plates, 12«. 

" The whole work is pliun and intelligible ; well adapted to the student; and we shall Only obaerTe, in conclusion, that it 
appears to be the producnon of a surgeon of good sense and con^derable information. —Lancet. 

" We take leave of our author with every sentiment of respect, and have only to reiterate otur favourable opinion of his work. 
It is at once scientific and practical, and presents a condenwed and accurate sketch of the many points on sninal and other 
deformities, to which everyman mu<t frequently have occanon to refer in practice. — Msdfaol ana Surgical Jowmak 



Reid'8 Midwifery. 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY, containing a Description 
of Natural and Difficult Lahours, with their Management. Intended chiefly as a book 
of reference for Students and Junior Practitioners. By Jameb Reid, M.D., Surgeon 
and Medical Superintendent to the Parochial Infirmary of St. Giles and St. George, 
Bloomsbiiry, and formerly House Surgeon to the General L3ring-in Hospital. Ss.t 
with Engravings. 

*< The rdative diameters of the pelvis and the fo^tsl head, and the different presentations of the child, are all usefully 
represented by wood en^pravings among the letter press, and the boolc is thus particularly well-«a)cultit«d to efiiect the ejects 
of such a work. — Lancet. 
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Medical ff^arks published by J. ChurchilL 5 

^ 

Neir Remedies. 

MAGENDIE'S FORMULARY, for the Preparation and Administra- 
tion of certain New Remedies; translated hom the last French Edition, with Annota- 
tions and Additional Articles. By Ja3IK8 Gclly, M.D. Second Edition, ds. 6l/. 
beards. 

** A woric of ««BMrkafale ■uecinfttiwn and merit "^BritUh and For«tpt ftsdteal ibtinv. 

Lee on Continental Medical Praotiee* 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL MEDICAL INSTI- 

TUTIONSand PRACTICE of FRANCE, ITALY, and GERMANY; with 
Notices of the Universities, Cases of Hospital Practice, &c. By Edwin Leb, Esq., 
formerly House- Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. 8vo., Ss., boards. 

Flora Medlca. 

FLORA MEDICA ; containing the Natural History, Botanical 
Descriptions, Medical and Chemical Properties, &c. &c., of the Medicinal Plants 
admitted into the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin PharmacopOBias. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Illustrated with nearly two hundred Ooloured Plates. Price 4/. 

** The present work U illaHrated by Uthoeraphlc drawings, beautiful •• • speciaam of the art, and accurate in all the meat 
important partieulara, at one half the priee of other works on the same subjeet. It Is a well eveeatcd work. Wa have no 
doubt it wul receive, as it deserres, the warm aupport of the profesnon generally.* 

Spratt'a Obstetrie Tables. 

OBSTETRIC TABLES ; comprising Graphic Illustrations, beauti- 
fully Coloured, with Descriptions and Practical Remarks, exhibiting on Dissected 
Plates, many important subjects in the Practice of Midwifery. Part I., 21«.; — 
Part II., 24«. 

Alsot by the same Author, 

The MEDICO-BOTANIOAL POCKET BOOK, comprising a Compendimn 
of VEGETABLE TOXICOLOGY, illustrated with 82 Coloured I-Wefc To 
which is added, an Appendix, containing Practical Observations on some of tne Mineral 
and other Pobons, with Coloured Tests. 

SaTory'ft Domestic Medicineo 

A COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST; or, Plain Direc- 
tions for the Employment of the various Medicines used in Domestic Medicine. To 
which are added, a brief Description of the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases; 
Directions for Restoring Suspended Animation, and for Counteracting the Effects of 
Poisons ; a Selection of Prescriptions of established efficacy, &c. Intended as a source 
of easy reference for Clei^ymen, Master Marines, And Passengers ; and for Families 
at a distance from Professional Assistance. By John Savory, Member of the Society 
of Apothecaries. 4«., neatly bound. 

** This b a raryexcdlant and nuwtuarful little work, fhnn a UghlfreapeotaUcqiaartar. Ik ivill to fiDonA ntreai^lr waful 
in fanulies. ^LUerary Otusette. 

To Chemists, Drttgglsts, flto. 

This Day is Published, Priee 6s. 

MAGNACOPIA ; a Library of Useful and Profitable Information f6r 
the Chemist and Druggist, Apothecary, Surgeon- Dentist, Oilman, &c., containing 
several Hundred New Forms, with Comments, and a Variety of other Information. 
By William Bateman, Practical Chemist. 

** The advaataga of being aa wiae m oiic% iic%hbour la mattert of hatineaa lendla matcfUDy to the aognaeBtation of our 
flnaneea. Moat of the forma ffiven in thia book are to partially known ffitid many of them not at all|, that to thoae engaged in 
•einnffi by wholesale or reUil, the tavine, in many inatances, wiM be ^ery areat indeed. In flne,tM practitioner, the tndcr, 
and the consumer, meet their right-hand friend at every page. —Bxttaotjrom the Pr^fit^, 

* ^--- -« 



Medical Works published by J. Churchill. 



Dr. Jewel on the Diseases of Females. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on LEUCORRHiEA. FLUOR 
ALBUSy or'* WEAKNESS,** with cases illustrative of a new mode of treatment. 
Bjr Geo&ge Jewel, M .D. Physician. Accoucheur to the St. George*8 and St. James's 
Dispensary, to the Middlesex ueneral Dispensary, &c., Lecturer on Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 8vo. boards. 5s. 



** We now beg to aSer Dr. Jewel oar miftigiied thanks Tor Ua valuaUe little work. It will do more to alleriate human 
tvMuiag and to lecurt b^plnew, than many briOiant dfacoTeriea t no mean praiae. — Mg J fc arf Otuette. 



Dr^ Underwood on Diseases of Children. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of CHILDREN : with Directions 

for the Management of Infants from the Birth. By the late Michael Underwood, 
M.D. Ninth Edition, revised hy Samuel Merriman, M.D. F.L.S., and Marshall 
Hall, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. hoards; 15«. 

Dr. Hennen's fliilitary Surgery. 

PRINCIPLES of MILITARY SURGERY ; comprising Observa- 

tions on the Arrangement, Police, and Practice of Hospitals; and on the History, 
Treatment, and Anomalies of Variola and Syphilis. Illustrated with Cases and Dissec- 
tions. By John Hennen, M.D. F.R.S.E., Inspector of Military Hospitals. Third 
Edition. With Life of the Author, by his Son, Dr. John Hennen. 8vo., bds., IGs, 

'* The ralae oF Dr. Hennen*a work ia too well appredated to nrnd any prabM of oora. We are onlf reqaired, then, to bring 
the third edition before the notice of our readen ; and, liavinff done this, we ahall merely add, that the volume merit, a place 
in everv library, and that no military aurgetm ought to be wiuiout it. — tietUcal CkueUe, 

** It ia a work of aupererogation fxnr ua to eofogise Dr. Hennen% Mitttary Surgery : there can be no second opinion on its 
merits. It ia indispensable to the military and naval surgeon. — London i/led(oal and Surgicpi Journal, 

laondon Practice of midwifery* 

THE LONDON PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY, including the 

most important Diseases of Women and Children. Sixth Edition, with alterations, 
additional Practical Remarks, and New Sections. By George Jewel, M.D. 12mo. 
6«. 6(/. boards. 

Dr. MEerriman's Midwifery. 

A SYNOPSIS of the VARIOUS KINDS of DIFFICULT PAR- 
TURITION, with Practical Remarks on the Management of Labours. By Samuel 
Merriman, M.D. F.L.S. Fourth Edition, Plates. 8vo., boards, 12«. 

Kb*. IKEapleson on Cupping. 

A TREATISE on the ART of CUPPING, in which the History 

of that Operation is traced, the Complaints in which it is useful indicated, and the most 
approved method of performing it, described. By Thomas Mapleson, Cupper to his 
Majesty. A new Edition, improved. 12mo., boards, As. 

Bicherand's Physiology. 

RICHERAND'S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY, Translated by 
6. J. M. De Lys, M.D. With Notes and a copious Appendix. By James Copland, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo., 18«. 

Dr. Steggall's IMIanuaL 



«- 



A MANUAL for the Use of Students preparing for Examination at 
Apothecaries' Hall. Seventh Edition. Is, 6(/., boards. 




Cooper's Practice of Surgery. 

The FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE of SURGERY; designed as 
an Introduction for Students, and a concite Book of Reference for Practitionen, By 
Samukl Cooper, Professor of Sury^^ery in the University of London. Sixth edition, 
carefully corrected, and considerably improved. 8vo. 18s. 

, Cooper's Surgical IMctionary* 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY ; comprehending all 

the roost interesting improvements, from the earliest times down to the present period. 
Sec, 8ec. Bv Samuel Cooper, Professor of Surgery in the London University, &c. 
Seventh Edition, in the Press, 

Blaine's Veterinary Art. 

OUTLINES of the VETERINARY ART. or the PRINCIPLES of 
MEDICINE, as applied to a Knowledflre of the Structure, Functions, and Economy 
of the Horse, comprehending a concise View of those of Neat Cattle and Sheep, the 
whole illustrated by Anatomical Plates. Fourth Edition, entirely recomposed. Bvo. 24s. 

Thomas's Practice of Ph3fsie. 

The MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC ; exhibiting the Characters, 
Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and improved Method of treating 
the Diseases of all Climates. By Robert Thomas, M.D. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Hooper's Medical Dictionary. 

LEXICON MEDICUM. or MEDICAL DICTIONARY ; containing 
an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Physiology, Practice of Physic, Materia^ 
Medica, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, Midwifery, and the various Branches of 
Natural Philosophy connected with Medicine, selected, arranged, and compiled from 
the best authors. By Robert Hooper, M.D. Sixth Edition, with very considerable 
Corrections, Additions, and Improvements. 8vo. 1/. Ss, 



Atkinson's Bibliography, 

MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Jambs Atkinson, Senior Surgeon 
to the York County Hospital, and late Vice-President of the Yorkshire- Philosophical 
Society. Vol. I, royal 8vo. 16«. 

** We have newer a»coanr«vd so ringnlar and mnarlnblca book. It nnitei the Qemum r e i e ereh of ■ Plopgnet. with the 
ra\-ingt of Rabelaii,— the humour of Sterne with the Mtire of Dcmoerltee,— 4hc lewalaf of Burten wUh the wit or Ftedar." 

Dr. JohntonU R«vlfw. 

Gray's Supplement. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the PH ARMACOPCEIA ; being a Treatise 

on Pharmacolo^ in general ; including not only the Druffs and Compounds mdiich are 
used by Practitioners in Medicine, but also most of tnose which are used in the 
Chemical Arts, or which undergo Chemical Preparations. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 
boards. I4s. 

nodical Gatalogne. 

CHURCHILL'S CATAIiOGUE of the most approved modern Books 
on Anatomy, Medicine, Surj^ery, Midwifery, Materia-MecUca, Chembtry, Botany, 
Veterinary Surgery, &c. &c. with their prices, 12mo. Is. 



* 
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Medical Works published by J. Churchill, 



On the First of November, wUl he pvblvthed. No. L price 2». 6d, to be completed in 
Sixteen MoiUhhf Number8,fbrming one Volume^ royal 800, illustrated with 47 coloured 
platm, 

MEDICAL ZOOLOGY; 

AND 

OR, ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

ANIMALS AND MINERALS 

EMPLOYED IN MEDICINE, AND OF THE PREPARATIONS DERIVED 

FROM THEM : 

INCLUDING A POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC ACCOUNT OF 

ANIMAL, MINERAL, ATMOSPHERIC, AND GASEOUS 

POISONS: 

INTENDED AS A CONTINUATION OR SUPPLEMENT TO 



*< 



MEDICAL BOTANT, 



I* 



BY JOHN STEPHENSON. M D. F.L.S. 



« 
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PREFACE. 



In the long list of human maladies, perhaps none 
is in these days of more frequent occurrence than 
Neuropathy, or Nervousness. Distinguished by the 
name of *' Hypochondriasis," it has attracted the 
attention of physicians in all civilized countries, 
from very ancient times down to the present 
period. But whilst much acuteness of observation 
has been exhibited in the delineation of the symp- 
toms, not a little ingenuity developed in the search 
after the proximate cause, and some shrewdness 
shewn in the treatment of this nervous disorder, it 
seems not to have occurred to the various writers 
on the subject that it was only a more intense de- 
gree of a state to which, in later times, the term 
*' nervousness" has been applied. This is the 
more surprising as very many of them agree in 
placing the cause of the malady in the viscera of 
the abdomen, where morbid sensations commou to 
both the degrees of it constitute the leading phe- 
nomena. And with regard to those who, overlook- 
ing the visceral sensations, and seeing only the 
cerebral disorder, give the brain as the starting- 
point of all the symptoms, it is extraordinary that 
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they should not have recognised a minor degree of 
irritation of that organ in the phenomena of ' ' ner- 
vousness," and connected the two states in their 
pathological origin. 

An explanation of this may probably be found 
in the ignorance that so long prevailed as to the 
important part which the ganglionic system of 
nerves plays on the one hand, and in the idea of 
the exclusive function of the cerebro-spinal system 
on the other. To the present day the majority 
of physiologists — in this country at least — look 
upon the former of these systems as an unmeaning 
appendix to the latter, with which, however, they 
allow it to possess little or no sympathy ; for 
though it be a common remark that the stomach 
sympathizes with the brain, the visceral system of 
nerves is by no means present to the minds of the 
physiologists in question as the connecting me- 
dium. With such crude conceptions of the con- 
nexion between these organs the wonder will dimi- 
nish, that while the intense degree of neuropathy 
could not be mistaken, and was referred by them 
to one or other of the nervous systems, but never 
to both conjointly, the minor degree, though spoken 
of as a malady, should fail in fixing their opinions 
on either system in particular, still less in leading 
them to attribute it to a morbid sympathy between 
the two. The anormal visceral and cerebral signs 
being striking and continuous in hypochondriasm, 
a choice was made between the viscera and brain 
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as their source ; being intermittent and less pro- 
minent in nervousness, it was deemed impossible 
that they could be referred to the same condition of 
either of those organs. 

In the following treatise, I have essayed to fix 
the pathology of neuropathy as it appears in the 
forms of simple nervousness and h)'pochondriasm, 
and thus to attach some meaning to these much 
used terms. Phenomena which cannot otherwise 
be accounted for are commonly attributed to ner- 
vousness ; — ^but to what is nervousness attribu- 
table ? The world may rest on Atlas, but on what 
does Atlas rest? 

In the endeavour to render clear the connexion 
between these states, I have availed myself of the 
recent light that has been thrown on the physiology 
of the ganglionic nervous system, and the leading 
office it has been shewn to perform in the economy. 
Passing over the hypotheses of Willis, Vieussens, 
Lancisi, Winslow, Johnston, Haase, Scarpa, Bich&t, 
Reil, Richerand, Wilson Phillip, and Wutzer; I 
have founded my remarks on the theories proposed 
by Weber, Broussais, Copland, Lobstein, and 
Fletcher, — authors (the three last especially) whose 
views appear to me the most sound of those hitherto 
advanced. Dr. Copland was the first English writer 
who entered upon the subject with philosophical 
precision; his writings in the ** Medical Repository" 
for 1822, and in the Appendix to the translation of 
Richerand's Physiology, contain the fullest and best 
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account in the language of the office of this exten- 
sive and important nervous system. Not less 
valuable, however, are the facts and arguments 
advanced by my late learned and lamented friend, 
Dr. John Fletcher, in his '' Rudiments of Physi- 
ology;" a work which, if placed in the hands of 
physiological students previous to their entering on 
the consideration of the particular functions, would 
preclude many of the crudities that abound in their 
opinions concerning the latter. Lobstein's work, 
also, ''De Nervo Sympathetico," is a splendid 
instance of laborious research and accurate deduc- 
tion. From the physiological ideas, therefore, of 
these writers, I have reasoned and applied them to 
the explanation of the pathological states treated of. 
The indications of treatment have been founded 
on the phenomena of the disease, as well as on the 
doctrine of their essential nature. I have rather 
attached myself to the general means of acting on 
the latter, than to the particularization of the nu- 
merous remediea that have been administered for 
the relief of the individual symptoms ; the principles 
on which classes of remedies are applied are rather 
dwelt upon than the particular remedies them- 
selves, the proposed end being rather to elucidate 

than to expatiate. 

J. M. GULLY. 

37, Sackville^treet, Piccadilly, 
May 1, 1837. 
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reterable to a disordered deposit in the nervous 
tissue alone, without implicating other structures. 
Still, even in this case, there is morbid deposit, 
either in kind or quality, and the circulation in the 
nervous tissue generates symptoms which, collec- 
tively, have the name of '* nervous irritation/' or 
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SYMPTOMS OF NEUROPATHY. 

The impression made by external and internal irri- 
tating agents on the body, is, in the first instance, 
upon the irritability and sensibility. If, further, 
the agent be of sufficient power, or of apt quality, 
the circulation through the capillaries, and subse- 
quently through the heart, becomes affected ; and 
the deposits, solid or fluid, from the circulating 
fluid also, become changed. Both conditions, there- 
fore, imply a primary morbid impression on the 
nervous system, as the representative of the irrita- 
bility and sensibility ; but, in the former, the irri- 
tating causes so act as to develop phenomena 
referable to a disordered deposit in the nervous 
tissue alone, without implicating other structures. 
Still, even in this case, there is morbid deposit, 
either in kind or quality, and the circulation in the 
nervous tissue generates symptoms which, collec- 
tively, have the name of '' nervous irritation/* or 
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simply ''irritation," in contradistinction to that state 
in which the deposits in other tissues are involved, 
and to which the terms ^'inflammation" (acute, 
subacute, or chronic,) and " disorganization" are 
applied. As, however, the nervous tissue is every- 
where present, intimately mixed up with the other 
textures of the body, it is possible, and by no 
means unfrequent, to behold phenomena that indi- 
cate a co-existence of nervous irritation and inflam- 
matory action ; the latter, in such cases, being, for 
the most part, of a chronic or subacute character. 
The symptoms which denote this action are those 
of disordered secretion on some secerning surface : 
the symptoms which denote the nervous irritation 
are those of disordered sensation and motion. 

All nervous disorders commence in simple lesions 
of sensation and motion ; and, if their progress be 
not arrested, end in the disorganization of the prin- 
cipal organs of the economy. At this point of 
purely nervous irritation, all the phenomena that 
constitute the neuropathic or nervous condition, 
including those of hypochondriasm and hysteria, 
are placed. Nor is this proposition aflfected by the 
coincidence of inflammatory action before alluded 
to, as I hope satisfactorily to shew in the course of 
this treatise. The latter may qualify the treat- 
ment, and be thereby removed ; but the nervous 
symptoms will, in very many instances, still persist. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to meet with 
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an individual instance into which all the nervous 
phenomena appertaining to the neuropathic condi- 
tion should be crowded. I shall therefore, in the 
first place, give an abstract account of them ; and, 
subsequently, relate several cases illustrative of the 
predominance of more or fewer, according to the 
causes that produced them, or the temperament in 
which they were developed. 

These phenomena are reducible to the four fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Sensations. — ^These are of different kinds, ac- 
cording as they are perceived in some irritated 
viscus, in the muscles and organs of sense which 
sympathize with the irritated viscus, or as they are 
altogether anomalous, and, indeed, referable to 
actual hallucinations. 

In the irritated viscus the sensations vary with 
the viscus, the degree of irritation, and the suscepti- 
bility of the patient. In the abdomen the stomach 
is either affected with nausea and vomiting, or, on 
the other hand,with insatiable hunger, which, again, 
disappears when food is presented. In the onset, 
and for some time after, the appetite may remain 
perfectly good. Strange feelings of all kinds are 
referred to that organ, and to the intestines in 
general. At one time there is a sense of sinking, 
or dragging, at the pit of the stomach ; at another, 
of burning ; at another, of itching, of crawling, of 
tearing, of palpitation, and so forth. More or less 
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of cardialgia and cramp of the stomach are present, 
especially in females. But these pains of the 
stomach do not give the same sensation to all pa- 
tients : some have a sense of constriction, as if the 
organ M^ere compressed between two surfaces; 
others feel excessively distended, as if rupture of 
the stomach would occur ; icy coldness often con- 
stitutes the painful sensation, and occasionally the 
pain is as of a sword or stiletto driven through the 
pit of the stomach to the spine. To these varied 
sensations temporary relief is sometimes brought 
by food, and frequently by that which is most indi- 
gestible. Hoffman says they often alternate with 
nervous headache, and I think I have seen this in 
not a few instances. The same sensations are felt in 
the liver, the spleen, and the kidneys. The bowels 
are torn or pinched, or twisted or compressed: 
sometimes explosions are imagined in them ; again, 
they are ruptured ; animals of all kinds move about 
them, and occasionally the patient will declare that 
he has none at all left. In the chesty the heart pal- 
pitates and threatens suflFocation ; all manner of 
extraordinary sensations are experienced about it ; 
it ascends or descends, passes to the right side of the 
chest, or into the throat ; its pulsations often inter- 
mit, and induce actual fainting. At times there is a 
sense of sinking in the region of the heart, conjoined 
with one of impending death ; the patient sometimes 
declares it is too large for his chest, and again that 



it is too small to circulate the blood. Actual pain is 
frequently felt in the organ, and prevents the re- 
cumbent posture on the left side ; the lungs, too, 
are constricted and oppressed, or, according to some 
patients, dried up ; a dry, hard cough frequently 
attends. 

In the muscles and organs of sense that sympa- 
thize more immediately with the irritated viscus, 
there are sensations of ever- varying kind ; darting 
and pricking pains of the ribs, spasmodic constric- 
tions of the chest ; pains that are always chang- 
ing situation, and resembling gout, rheumatism, 
pleurisy, or syphilis ; flying heats, now in the 
limbs, now in the trunk, — now deep-seated, again 
superficial ; shivering sensations, cold fluid flowing 
or darting along a limb or the trunk ; creeping sen- 
sations ; numbness, soreness, and so forth. Many 
complain of shifting headache ; or of heaviness or 
constriction of the skull ; ox a feeling as if the head 
were forcibly drawn backwards. There is also, 
very generally, a heat or itching of the eyelids, a 
sense of cold when closing them, while the ball of 
the eye is hot. The nostrils also itch, or at least 
have a sensation that induces to the frequent ap- 
plication of the handkerchief, though the passage 
is drier than usual. 

The anomalous sensations, or actual hallucinations, 
can only be attributed to a morbid irritation of the 
brain, engendered by its sympathy with the pri- 



marily diseased organ. To this is owing the morbid 
imagination, which causes the neuropathic sufferer 
to speak of blood rushing from one point to another ; 
of violent febrile attacks, no signs of which are 
visible ; of thick, stringy matters, stopping up the 
respiratory passages and the nostrils ; of g^sts of 
air, cold or hot, rising from the lower part of the 
belly to the chest, the head, or the limbs ; even of 
noises, which he affirms to have heard in the 
latter : this it is that makes him imagine whistling 
sounds in the ear ; that induces him to maintain 
that he digests nothing, although he is tolerably 
well nourished by what he takes ; that he has 
painful sensations of the muscles and joints ; that 
he is threatened at every moment with an apo- 
plectic stroke ; that he cannot void his urine, 
although every one else can see it flow freely ; that 
his bowels are never relieved, while to others it is 
evident that they are ; that makes him have the 
idea of strangulation and suffocation^ his respiration 
being, meanwhile, to all appearance free. We hear 
him speak, too, of fearful pains in some part or 
other of the body, whose functions are far from being 
deranged to any corresponding degree with the sup- 
posed intensity of these pains ; of excessive debi- 
lity and emaciation, with great change of counte- 
nance, though the contrary is evidently the case. 
We hear such persons announce their conviction, 
on the strength of some trifling eruptions of the 



skin, that all the fluids of the body are corrupted, 
putrid ; that they feel them to be so as they pro- 
ceed along the bloodvessels, &o., &c. Some fancy 
their arms to be twisted, though they are at perfect 
rest; others that they are seized by the hair and 
thrown down ; that the top of the skull is open. 
Some also imagine a voice that calls them, and 
turn round to answer the speaker. Indeed the 
sense of hearing is exquisitely acute ; and some 
have even fancied that they heard by other parts of 
the body than the ear, especially by the pit of the 
stomach.* The sight is also morbidly changed ; 
some fancy they see individuals with whom they 
actually converse ; others have clouds that cross 
the sight, or dark spots ; and, as in the sense of 
hearing, the vision is sometimes referred to distant 
parts of the body. Such was the case of a woman 

* This morbid exaltation of sensation is thus described by a 
lady to Pinel, who quotes the words in his Nosographie Philoso^ 
phique, vol. 3 : — <^ Previous to rising in the morning and going 
to sleep at night, when the arteries of my brain are beating 
somewhat violently, I hear a voice towards the back and upper 
part of my head ; its sounds are perfectly articulate ; its phrases 
constructed so as to be very rarely obscure. If I get up, I no 
longer hear the voice. However singular this may appear, I 
protest that neither my ideas, nor any of my thinking facul- 
ties, take any part in it knowingly .... The starting point 
of all my uncomfortable feelings is in my belly ; and so sensible 
is it, that pain, pleasure, grief — in short, every kind of moral 
affection, begin and end there. An unkind look instantly and 
painfully affects it, so as to disorder the entire system. / ihink 
by the helJy^ if I may so express myself." 
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of Lyons, mentioned by Louyer Villermay, who 
declared she saw by the epigastrium. The sense of 
touch is not unfrequently exaggerated to the de- 
gree of soreness ; the mere approach of a hand, 
particularly to the pit of the stomach, or over the 
region of the heart, causing excessive fear, and 
even palpitation in those points. In not a few may 
be remarked an astonishing sensibility of the hair, 
or rather, of the scalp, which they compare to one 
large bruise. Many neuropathies are tormented with 
a variety of smells and tastes ; some having a taste 
of blood in their mouth, whence they deduce an ap- 
proaching hemorrhage ; others a sweet taste ; others 
a metallic taate, especially of copper. Their existence 
is thus a series of torments, and all their sensa- 
tions are unnatural and painful. They lose all 
courage, and dare not undertake anything of im- 
portance, even though to their evident advantage. 
They go from one physician to another, and are 
almost always relieved by the first remedies that 
are prescribed, but soon cease to have faith in 
them, and seek out another adviser. All these 
hallucinations, however, are, for the most part, 
transitory ; for were they continuous, there would 
be good groimd for suspecting or anticipating a 
total annihilation of reason. 

2. Movements^ of varied kinds, in the external 
muscles of the body. These partake more or less 
of the convulsive character, and are the forcible 



consequence of the sensations that are experienced 
in the viscera, and of the movements that take 
place therein. They may be divided, for the sake 
of perspicuity, into two series. 

The first are, the inordinate movements of the 
respiratory muscles, or those muscles that are 
partly under the dominion, and partly independent, 
of the will — in other words, are in part distributed 
to, and sway, the viscera, and in part to the external 
muscles. Under this head come the difficulty and 
suspension of the respiration during the painful 
constrictions of the heart or the stomach; the 
convulsive movements that attend the dry nervous 
cough ; those that accompany the nervous vomit- 
ing and nausea ; the distentions of the stomach 
and bowels, their painful spasmodic contractions, 
and the hiccough, and sudden eructations, that are 
so frequently found in the neuropathic state in both 
sexes. To these may be added, in the female sex, 
the frequent sighing, yawning, and sobbing, and 
the explosions of laughter that obtain in hysterical 
women — phenomena which owe their origin to 
unusual internal sensations. Such individuals also 
exhibit movements of gyration, of twisting, eleva- 
tion and sinking of the belly, that are performed 
by the abnormal action of the muscles containing 
the abdominal viscera ; in fact, the whole belly is 
sometimes in a continued state of agitation in hys- 
terical females, the external responding to the irri- 
tative movements of the internal muscles of the 
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breath of such persons is variable also ; in some 
it is pure, and not changed, except in the morning ; 
in others it is sour or hot, and occasionally, when 
a bad digestion of a meal is going on, its fetor is 
insupportable. This, however, is hot often the case. 
The matter vomited from the stomach is rarely 
alimentary ; it for the most part consists of frothy 
mucus — at times, acid. When there is deficiency 
of bile, the excretions are greyish, like mud ; or 
when it is in excess and diseased, (for both condi- 
tions obtain,) the excrement is black and exceed- 
ingly fetid. Gases of varied kinds are suddenly 
secreted in the stomach and intestines, and pro- 
duce rumbling, harassing distention, and laborious 
breathing. Indeed, so distressing is this symptom, 
that the majority of neuropathies attribute all their 
ailments to the presence of enormous volumes of 
air in the digestive passages. We constantly hear 
them exclaiming, that '' could they get rid of the 
wind they should be well." It is, however, pretty 
freely expelled upwards and downwards, or the 
animal chemistry agiain comes into rapid play, and 
in a few minutes, without any expulsion whatever, 
the air disappears. Air is also sometimes secreted 
in the cellular tissue, between the mucous and serous 
membranes of the intestines, giving rise to the 
doughy feel which the belly of neuropathic patients 
so frequently has. In the womb, also, the same col- 
lection at times occurs. Constipation is more com- 
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mon in such than diarrhoea ; they not unfrequently 
alternate, the diarrhoea being accompanied with 
colics, and, if moderate, diminishing in a small de- 
gree, if violent, increasing, all the nervous symp- 
toms. Instances are related of the bowels remaining 
torpid in hypochondriasm for three months. (See 
Forestus, lib. 1 , obs. 35.) The urine is mostly un- 
changed, though in some individuals it is unusually 
copious and limpid; indeed, Sydenham, Cheyne,and 
Hoffman, mention a sudden and copious flow of pale 
urine among the pathognomonic signs of neuro- 
pathy. Occasionally it is suppressed or diabetic ; but 
these occurrences can scarcely be called symptoms 
of the disease. Generally speaking, the condition in 
question diminishes the venereal appetite and the 
secretion of semen ; but in some men, having a cer- 
tain quantity of brain-matter at the back of the 
head, both continue unabated. Nocturnal emis- 
sions of semen are, however, not unfrequent. Not 
a few are haunted by the fear of approaching or 
present impotence ; and, on two or three occasions, 
I have seen a strong conviction on the patient's 
mind of extensive disease of the prostate gland 
and neck of the bladder. What is called ' ' spas- 
modic stricture," is sometimes found in the neuro- 
pathic condition, and is aggravated or relieved with 
the increase or diminution of the other symptoms. 
Temporary congestions of blood occurring, we find 
transitory sensations of heat in various parts of the 
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body, flushing of the face, burning of the throat, 
of the eyeballs, of the pit of the stomach, &c. 
Louyer Villermay {Traite des Maladies Nerveuses, 
vol. 1 , p. 343) mentions the case of a gentleman who 
experienced a sensation of debility and nulnbness 
in the whole right side ; but when he laid the weight 
of his body on the left leg and arm the sensation 
passed away, the latter becoming almost devoid of 
sensibility ; when he regained his feet the original 
feeling returned. This person compared the above 
change to the pouring of a fluid from one vessel 
into another ; and he thought that a liquid did 
really pass from the right to the left side. Was not 
this an instance of temporary congestion of the 
two lobes of the brain successively ? The sebace- 
ous secretion of neuropathies is, for the most part, 
increased, giving, to the face more especially, a 
greasy appearance. The inflammation of the ori- 
fices, and consequent stoppage of the sebaceous 
follicles of the face, often produces an eruption of 
pimples on the forehead and sides of the nose. This 
I have found to be particularly the case when the 
cause of the neuropathy is attributable to violent 
mental shocks, to masturbation, and to the drink- 
ing of cold water when the body is heated. I am 
acquainted with several instances where men with 
clear skin have, on being plunged by misfortune 
from comfortable circumstances into comparative 
indigence, and, becoming neuropathic, all at once 
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been disfigured by an eruption of this kind, which 
uncharitable persons have attributed to the free use 
of the opiate too often employed on such occasions, 
— ^brandy. It is, however, only a more tangible 
and permanent form of the sanguineous conges- 
tions previously alluded to. 

4. Mental Disorders. — ^These numerous lesions, 
which are the result of a vicious innervation, caused 
by the different concentrations of visceral irritation, 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the in- 
tellect : for the same variety of organization that 
makes an individual subject to internal nervous 
affections deprives him of the power of bearing 
them with equanimity. Thus it is that neuropa- 
thies give way to settled grief, to suspicion, to 
impatience, or to fiery and almost involuntary 
irascibility. Many of them, however, seem, even 
in disease, incapable of anything but gentleness 
and kindness ; whilst others display a totally dif- 
ferent temper at different times of the day, — the 
neuropathic who receives you in the morning with 
affability, offending you by his h^usquerie in the 
evening. Groaning imder the horrors of their 
situation, for which they cannot account, and the 
termination of which they cannot accurately guess, 
sinister presentiments take possession of them. 
In prospective all is lowering : they have a much 
more honest fear of the continuance of their con- 
dition than of the chimerical idea of an approach- 
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ing death : and yet, notwithstanding, the attendant 
tcedium vitas happily seldom leads them to 

" seek the self-accorded grave 

Of ancient fool and modern knave." 

Suicide is the act of the melancholic, not of the 
neuropathic. Like the wood-cutter of the fable, 
the latter call for death, but make no step to meet 
it. Their confidence is uncertain and versatile: 
they consult with an equal degree of faith the 
man of genius and the gossiping old woman, 
the^ learned physician and the druggist. In all 
nervous persons there is a wonderful propensity to 
talk about their ailments to every acquaintance 
they have or make : nor can we be surprised that 
individuals in this morbid condition, with this dis- 
eased feeling of self-preservation, should prove a 
rich harvest to the Longs and Morisons of the day, 
or that the most frightful liniments and drastic 
purgatives should have charms for them which a 
milder and rational medication fails to impress 
them withal. The causality of neuropathies is not 
frequently deranged ; but the exercise of it is 
rendered almost impossible by the capricious cha- 
racter of the mind rendering tedious any prolonged 
attention to a subject. Indeed, in the majority of 
instances, all mental contentions are more or less 
painful, from the fugacious jumbling together of 
the ideas : whilst some complain of a sort of va- 
cuum in the head, a feeling of vagueness resem- 
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bling *' reverie," or '* brown study." Some there 
are, though, to whom studious habits, a peculiar 
turn of mind, or a fine development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, render moderate mental appli- 
cation not only necessary, but beneficial. The 
memory is at times uncertain or enfeebled, but is 
rarely altered to any great extent. But of all the 
mental faculties, the imagination of neuropathies 
is ever the most deeply compromised, and that 
always sympathetically. Not that there lacks any 
real existence of the evils* of which they complain : 
neuropathies decidedly always labour under some dis» 
ease: their ailments are actual, but they exaggerate 
the effects and the dangers of them, adding to a 
bond fide morbid symptom some chimerical fear. 
Thus they assuredly are troubled with eructations, 
vomiting, diarrhoea or constipation, aeriform dis- 
tention of the belly, palpitation of the heart, &c. , 
which oblige us to give credit to the reality of the 
powerful, though exaggerated, sensations of which 
they complain. Meantime, excessive mobility of 
ideas leads them from the imagination of one dis- 
ease to that of another, and not unfrequently they 
conceive themselves to be labouring under several 
at once. Have they lost a friend in pulmonary 
consumption, straightway the fear of that disease 
is uppermost : talk to them of another malady, — 
dropsy, for instance, — ^the lungs are forgotten, and 
they ask when tapping will be necessary. But 
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the diseases the fear of which more particularly 
haunts them are, mental alienation, fainting fits, 
and syphilis. I am acquainted with two cases 
in which conviction of the existence of the latter 
became so fixed as to produce the most distressing 
consequences to the domestic peace of the families 
to which the females — for they were wives — ^be- 
longed. The fear of syncope is connected with 
the dreadful sensation of sinking at the pit of the 
stomach, previously mentioned: and they antici- 
pate the impossibility of recovery if it really take 
place. 

The exaltation of the faculty in question gives 
to the recitals of neuropathies a most vehement 
mode of expression : indeed, theirs is a modus dicendi 
altogether peculiar to themselves : * ^ the skull opens 
and shuts," *' the brain quivers,*' *' the blood is 
effervescing or boiling in the veins," "the nerves 
are red-hot wires ;" such is the hyperbolical cha- 
racter they assign to the simplest morbid sensa- 
tions. Their attention to the state of their func- 
tions is minute to a degree ; the smallest details 
are matters of serious importance in their eyes. 
One scrupulously examines what he has expec- 
torated, hoping to find the cause of his ailments 
there ; another finds a change of cloud or colour 
of his urine every day. I have read of an indivi- 
dual who consecrated a room to the reception of 
innumerable pots-de-chambre, each one containing 
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the results of a day's .mincturition, — this urinary 
museum being a source of profound meditation 
to him from time to time. Some weigh their food, 
measure their beverage, and pester both physician 
and apothecary with tedious inquiries about the 
ingredients of their medicines : and they often 
rejoice in being the subjects of some new remedy 
or novel mode of medication. Nothing delights 
them more than the reception of information 
touching the human organization, its functions, 
derangements, and the action of external stimuli 
upon it : and this species of curiosity renders some 
neuropathies the most liberal . patrons of medical 
writers and publishers. The characteristic temper 
of neuropathic suflFerers undergoes various modi- 
fications, being sometimes confirmed and strength- 
ened, at others enfeebled or changed ; the viva- 
cious losing the major part of their cheerfulness, 
which again, in other instances, becomes bois- 
terous. 

The mental disturbance augmenting, the diges- 
tion of food is effected with gradually increasing 
slowness and difficulty. Any strong irritation of 
some part in the neighbourhood of the digestive 
organs may, however^ bring temporary relief to 
the functions of the latter : the pain of a blister 
on the chest or arm often allows a nervous indivi- 
dual to digest with considerable facility for the 
time. Again, the phenomena that are dependent 
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on the general sensibility and the mental faculties 
may so far predominate as to mask or suspend the 
dyspeptic symptoms : indeed, such is frequently 
the case when the. nervous condition is the result 
of mental shocks, the appetite and digestion con- 
tinuing for a period to be unchanged, or even 
unusually active. 

If nutrition is imperfectly performed, the patient 
soon becomes visibly emaciated : he loses his 
colour and the firmness of his flesh. In females, 
leucbrrhea supervenes, the menses are deranged or 
diminished, and sometimes altogether suppressed 
before the natural period : the skin becomes sallow 
and puffy, and the chlorotic is added to the neuro- 
pathic condition. Chronic inflammations of the 
liver and spleen also frequently attend the ad- 
vanced period of the disease ; and the consequent 
tenderness of the hypochondriac regions, accom- 
panying more or fewer of the hallucinations and 
moral disorders above recited, originates or pro- 
cures for the ensemble of symptoms the denomina- 
tion of ** hypochondriasm," or ^' the spleen." I 
need scarcely add, that the neuropathic state may 
exist and persist 'without any such condition of the 
liver and spleen; and that,- therefore, these terms 
are incorrect. This aflFection of the viscera in 
question is the result — and by no means an inva- 
riable one — of a previous derangement of other 
portions of the abdominal contents, as I shall 
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shew in speaking of the essential nature of neu- 
ropathy. 

Meantime, these tangible evidences of morbid 
nutrition, these chronic congestions, being super- 
added to the signs of diseased innervation, render 
the chances of ultimate amelioration or recovery 
more and more distant. Occurring at any period, 
the augury from them must be unfavourable ; but, 
on the other hand, when the neuropathic state has 
continued for a long time without any, or only a 
slight, development of these and similar substan- 
tial maladies, we are authorized to draw a favour- 
able conclusion from the fact. But the circum- 
stances on which we can ground a prognostication 
of the probable termination are so numerous and 
complicated, — so dependent on the intensity of 
the disease, which affects innumerable shades, — so 
mixed up with age, sex, temperament, climate, 
mode of life, social relations, and moral propensi- 
ties and affections, as well as intellectual predo- 
minances, that it would require a work of much 
greater extent than -I purpose this should be for the 
full enunciation or detailed arrangement of them 
all. In the preceding recital, I have made a gene- 
ral tableau of the symptoms that are observable, 
and are liable to be exhibited, in the course of the 
nervous condition when it is left unchecked, or 
when the subjects of it continue for a long space 
of time under the influence of the most unfavour- 
able causes. But if they are by times withdrawn 
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from such influence, or are rationally treated, the 
malady tends rather to diminish than increase in 
degree, and sometimes rapidly disappears. It by 
no means follows that the entire cohort of abdo- 
minal, thoracic, motor, and mental disturbances, 
bear down, in dread array, upon the individual suf- 
ferer ; in fact, it would be vain to search for such 
an instance in the records of medicine. The pro- 
minent symptoms may be, in great measure, con- 
fined to the abdominal viscera ; to these may be 
added those of the thoracic : and cases of this kind 
are the most numerous. Next to these come the 
instances in which disorder of the voluntary muscles 
comes to join that of the involuntary and respira- 
tory. The neuropathic condition with predomi- 
nance of moral lesion is comparatively rare. The 
cases of neuropathy are as various as the indivi- 
duals affected. True, they all have common cha- 
racters, by which an acute observer may detect the 
pathognomonic symptoms, amid the infinite shades 
and innumerable anomalies they present ; but no one 
case entirely resembles another. Far from being 
identical, they all have some marked diiferences, 
by which superficial men, who are generally more 
intent on accessory signs than the first offsetting of 
disease, are led away, and thrown into an unenvi- 
able state of doubt and difficulty.* 

* Thus I have known a medical man gravely assert the ex- 
istence of, and perseveringly treat, an inflammation of the 
kidneys, in a neuropathic patient, in whom the nervous pains of 
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The progress of neuropathy is singularly va- 
rious : it varies with the individual ; and in the same 
one, at different periods of the year, the month, the 
day, or the hour. In women it is frequently exas- 
perated at each time of menstruation, and particu- 
larly at the critical period of its cessation. Some- 
times its duration is ephemeral ; at others it remains 
at one degree of intensity for a long time, or again 
exhibits the extreme of inequality. In some in- 
stances it has exacerbations, or paroxysms, the 
degree and duration of which are also variable. 
Sometimes it insensibly wanes, or (but this is by no 
means usual) suddenly vanishes ; and not unfre- 
quently, when the disorder is on the point of dis- 
appearing, some new vexation, some fit of deep 
thought, some infraction of the rules of diet or 
regimen, or the villany of a quack, renew all the 
disastrous symptoms. A sudden attack of acute 
inflammation, or the exasperation of an internal 
phlegmasia to the point of originating a smart 
fever, often dissipates the neuropathic symptoms. 
Many curious cases are related by Hoffman and 
Van Swieten of nervous individuals who were per- 
manently cured by small-pox, critical evacuations 

the loins predominated, and whose urine chanced to be cloudy. 
I have, more than once, seen colchicum given for " rheumatism 
of the chest," when the pains' of the ribs were only a predomi- 
nant sympathetic phenomenon occurring in a nervous individual 
whose digestion was of the worst kind. 
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of blood and sweat, collections of matter, cutane- 
ous eruptions, &c. The majority of cases recover 
when they have not been improperly treated. Some 
patients get tired of thinking of their health,— -for 
man, sooner or later, tires of everything, — and then 
spontaneously rid themselves of their anxieties, or 
are ridiculed or reasoned out of them. But to 
effect this latter end, the individual should be 
blessed with a considerable share of reasoning 
power, and should, moreover, possess cerebral 
organs corresponding to those of the physician who 
treats him; otherwise, it were as profitable to 
preach theology to fishes or frogs. Advancing age 
may also blunt or change the character of their 
sensibility, and turn their attention to another train 
of ideas; the ** good old-gentlemanly vice " of ava- 
rice is, on occasions, one of the most successful 
curatives of the nervous tumult, the anxiety for the 
person being swallowed up in that for the pocket. 
One source of comfort the neuropathic may always 
find in the extreme rarity of a tenhination of his 
ills in the mightier one of insanity. Happily, this 
most humiliating denouement of all his fears and 
inquietudes is that concerning which he has the 
smallest reason for entertaining either. On the 
other hand, as I have before mentioned, not a few 
cases of neuropathy end in .immovable congestions 
of the abdominal viscera, inducing scirrhous, can- 
cerous, or lardaceous depositions in some portion 
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of the digestive canal or its appendages ; or in an 
organic affection of the heart, enlargement, ossifi- 
cation, or both. By such ultimate disorders alone 
can the nervous sufferer perish. , In the purely 
neuropathic state he may '' drag heavy day on day'* 
through a long series of years, and eventually lay 
a head silvered with age in a grave where the 
paradise of rest he could not obtain in life will be 
found. 

It has been already stated, that the numerous 
symptoms by which the neuropathic condition is 
liable to be accompanied, and which have been de- 
tailed in the preceding section, constitute, by their 
infinite distributions in different individuals, shades 
of nervousness, in some of which the manifesta- 
tions may be chiefly abdominal — in others, thoracic 
— in others, mental. I say chiefly, because it would 
be impossible, for instance, to experience the drag- 
ging sensation at the pit of the stomach without 
some concomitant fear or anxiety, or other mental 
inquietude ; it would be impossible to have constric- 
tion of the chest, or violent palpitation of the heart, 
without more or less of the same moral uneasiness ; 
and most assuredly it would be impossible to be 
the victim of the hallucinations and horrid thoughts 
which haunt the neuropathic, without the coinci- 
dence of more or fewer of the visceral disturbances 
alluded to. Cases, however, are incessantly occurring 
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in which the patient complains only of some inor-^ 
dinate sensation of the stomach^with low or variable 
spirits; in such, I should say, the abdominal symp- 
toms predominate. Again, together with pain or 
sinking in the stomach, complaint is made of darting 
pains between the ribs and other parts of the body» 
impeded breathing, and twitchings and tremors of 
the limbs ; in this instance^ also, more or less de- 
pression of mind^ and anxiety, may readily be sup- 
posed, {for men have not suffocation or convulsion 
in contempt ;) but stiU, as the mental phenomena 
only recur with the visceral symptoms, we have a 
right to denominate the latter predominant. But 
when these phenomena of the viscera have retained 
their predominance for a certain time^ those of the 
mind come into even, and, at length, unequal play; 
the patient runs riot in his hallucinations, the dis- 
orders of the viscera are magnified into incurable or 
unheard-of maladies, and the case may then be said 
to be onei with predominance of mental symptoms. 
Still it cannot be concealed that this line of demar- 
cation is in some degree arbitrary. For though it 
be true, according to nature, that the starting point 
of the symptoms is invariably in the abdomen^ and 
that all the other signs of the disease radiate from 
that point, and are in some measure therefore sub- 
servient to it, yet the same nature has drawn no 
line as to time or degree — the time when the dis- 
order can be affirmed as altogether visceral, or 
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altogether mental, and the degree in which the 
brain sways it over the viscera, and vice vers&. The 
difficulties of this question will, however, be en- 
tered upon, and, I trust, somewhat cleared away, in 
treating of the essential nature of neuropathy. 
Meantime, I purpose to give a few cases, claissed 
according to the predominance of the several lead- 
ing functions implicated in the nervous condition ; 
reminding the reader, at the same time, of what 
has just been said of the arbitrary nature of that 
classification, and of the consequent necessity there 
will ever and anon he of presenting cases in which 
it will, to a certain extent, be infringed. 



CASES OF NEUROPATHY WITH PREDOMINANCE 
OF VISCERAL AND MOTOR SYMPTOMS. 

Case I. — ^A lady, twenty-two years of age, had a 
slight bilious attack, for which some medical man 
gave her two emetics and two strong purgatives. 
After this, a severe headache and pain, with ten- 
derness of the stomach, came on. Though of 
strong habit of body, she was now almost unable 
to stand ; the sinking at the pit of the stomach, 
tremblings of the limbs, giddiness, and constant 
tendency to faint, rendering the slightest exertion 
almost impossible. The smallest quantity of food 
aggravated the pain of the stomach ; there Was con- 
siderable flatulence ; the appetite was small, the 
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tongue in tolerably good condition, and the taste 
approaching to natural. The pulse was small and 
weak. There was great d^ression of spirits, and 
constant tendency to weep. These were the 
symptoms in the month of March last. After 
pursuing a treatment which was chiefly dietetic 
during upwards of two months, the giddiness and 
propensity to fainting were the first to disappear, 
and the pain of stomach was less acute. Still there 
was great anxiety, and starting at sounds and sights. 
Without alteration of the medical means, but with 
further reduction of diet, the headache, notwith- 
standing, continued its periodical returns. Though 
the pain of stomach was gone, the appetite very 
good, the tongue and taste almost natural, the pa- 
tient, however, complained of an accumulation of 
thick mucus at the back of the throat, and also of 
pricking pains in the lower edges of the ribs ; 
numbness of the limbs was also experienced. The 
excitability of the mind was, however, much abated. 
By persisting in spare diet, and a slight infusion of 
hops, this patient is at present as nearly recovered 
as possible. 

Cctse II. — ^I have very recently been in attend- 
ance on a woman who had for months led a miser- 
able life in consequence of a distressing sinking 
sensation, not only in the stomach, but in the en- 
tire abdomen. This came on several times in the 
day, and was accompanied with a palpitation at the 
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pit of the stomach, a sort of undulation of the 
muscles of the abdomen, paleness of the surface, 
partial loss of sight, and tremblings of the legs, 
that obliged her to sit or lay down immediately. 
Her tongue was clean and moist during the day, 
but redder than usual, and very dry, early in the 
morning ; the appetite variable, or rather, she 
seemed to eat merely because the food was before 
her; the bowels somewhat costive ; no sickness ; 
the epigastrium rather sensitive than sore ; yet, 
after the first pressure of the surface was got over, 
further and stronger pressure, especially if equable, 
for the time dispersed her nervous feelings. In the 
interim of these sinking fits, so to call them, the 
nervous signs were chiefly confined to startings at 
the slightest noise, and transitory giddiness ; her 
mind was not at all in a hypochondriacal condition. 
The treatment I adopted was chiefly of a negative 
character, and has been, I have reason to think, faith- 
fully pursued. She still continues, however, more 
or less liable to start ; her sleep is dreamy, but her 
appetite is gradually becoming more fixed ; her 
bowels are rather variable ; but I question not that, 
by perseverance in mild and regular diet, abstain- 
ing from purgatives, (of which, by the way, she 
had made very frequent use previous to my seeing 
her,) and avoiding variations of temperature, she 
will, in a few weeks, be freed from all her uncom- 
fortable sensations, — although she is cursed with a 
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reprobate husband, to whose follies, indeed, her 
complaints are probably traceable. 

Case III. — In the summer of the past year, (1836,) 
a young gentleman, of twenty -five years of age, 
applied to me on account of the following symp- 
toms : — In the morning, exceedingly furred tongue ; 
no feeling of refreshment after his night's sleep, 
but, on the contrary, lassitude, with intense head- 
ache over the forehead ; dragging, and occasional 
tenderness, at the pit of the stomach, whither, he 
says, everything seems to be referred, whether of 
pleasant or unpleasant character; prickly sensa- 
tions over the hypochondriac and epigastric re* 
gions ; appetite moderate ; bowels inclined to con- 
stipation ; urine cloudy, and frequently passed with 
difficulty, and in a twisted stream, denoting a spas- 
modic state of the lu'ethra ; this symptom alter- 
nated with the diminution or aggravation of his 
other complaints. This patient is a gentleman of 
well cultivated and strongly reasoning mind, and 
evidences great thirst for information ; yet he told 
me that, with unabated desire to read and improve 
himself, he could not muster resolution to com- 
mence a book. He would fall into gloomy fits of 
cogitation, during which, to use his own expres- 
sion, ^^ the same confused feeling is experienced in 
the stomach as in the head." Convinced that, as 
all his mental sensations were referred to the 
stomach, the starting point of his complaints was 
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th^e, he cheerfully submitted to the treatment I 
proposed, the more as it was pointed almost en- 
tirely to that organ. Moreover, though he fre- 
quently averred to me his belief that if his feelings 
were not soon relieved he should be driven to a 
state of madness, he had sufficient philosophy to 
struggle against the mental load under which he 
suffered — to go into society, though he loathed it ; 
to take excursions of several days out of town, 
though he would have preferred the listlessness of 
home ; and so forth. However, so long as his 
tongue presented a furred appearance, and the 
dragging at the stomach continued, no change in 
his mental sensations took place; but no sooner 
did he perceive a slight amendment in these parti- 
culars than his courage and resolution returned; 
he began to find the bright side of things, and is 
now a happy man. 

This case required a persevering attention of 
nearly three months, during which time I pre- 
scribed little or no medicine ; the treatment being 
principally dietetic and negative. Indeed, the con- 
viction that such was the best was forced upon the 
patient in consequence of the following circum- 
stance : — In one of his jaunts out of town for a 
week, he was induced by some one to try the effect 
of a strong purgative ; he did so, and found himself 
lighter and better — ^for twenty-four hours ; on the 
subsequent day he was worse than ever, and re- 
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turned home immediately. I have placed this 
among the instances of neuropathy with predomi- 
nance of abdominal symptoms, because, though 
there was irresolution and listlessness of mind, 
there was no hallucination — no overwhelming idee 
fixe of ill health — no demon of Protean disease 
haunting the imagination; while, on the other 
hand, there was unceasing sensation in the stomach, 
and invariable reverberation of every feeling upon 
that organ. The relaxation of all the symptoms 
with the improvement of the tongue also indicates 
the original point of disease. 

Case rV. — ^Miss H , twenty years of age, 

had been, in great measure, educated in Prance, 
and subsequently returned to England, to reside 
with her parents at one of our fashionable watering- 
places. Of plethoric habit, and enjoying the best 
health and digestion, she nevertheless thought to 
improve the latter by an inordinate use of condi- 
ments, curry, capsicums, and similar irritants. Her 
stomach was thus kept in a constantly exalted state 
of vitality. A most unfounded slander came to be 
propagated concerning her by some shameless in- 
dividual, whose station gave him opportunity of 
spreading it widely ; and, in consequence of the 
shock given to her feelings, she fell into ill health. 
Her mother took her to a bathing-place on the 
coast, where she was submitted to the tonic and 
purgative plan, to an extent that might gratify the 
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most active practitioner. Nearly three months of 
this, however, and the aggravation of the disorder, 
induced her to seek other advice, and, at the request 
of a friend, she came to town to consult me. The 
neuropathic state in this lady consisted in the fol- 
lowing symptoms : — 

Insatiable appetite, yet incessant vomiting, which 
was excited by the slightest odour, the mention oiF 
medicine, or prolonged conversation ; sense of stric- 
ture at the back of the throat ; extreme tenderness 
of the pit of the stomach, so much so, that the mere 
approach of the hand to the point was dreaded ; 
palpitation in the same locality ; sensitiveness of 
the whole abdomen ; sensation of various move- 
ments in the bowels, as of crawling, jerking, and 
of compression ; twitching pains in the hypochon- 
dria ; noises in the ears ; clouds passing across the 
eyes ; soreness of the scalp to the touch ; fear of 
being left alone, although, previous to her illness, 
she would upon no account allow any one to sleep 
in the same chamber with her ; sleeplessness. 
During the whole night she was occupied with the 
idea that there was a corpse or a robber in the 
room where she lay, or with some such horrid fan- 
tasy. In the day she could apply herself to nothing 
for any length of time ; everything annoyed and irri- 
tated her; she passed, with astonishing rapidity, 
from the praise to the vituperation of the same 
object. The tongue, in this case, was turgid, red, 
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and vibratory, not tremulous — in the morning, 
crisiped ; the bowels obstinately constipated ; the 
urine irregular, both as to kind and quantity ; the 
menses had been suppressed for three months, 
though at each period there appeared to have been a 
more than ordinary effort of nature to excrete them. 
Many persons might be inclined to set tl\e above 
down as a case of hysterical disease. In my opi- 
nion the symptoms were mainly attributable to a 
vasculo-nervous exaltation of the stomach ; and the 
treatment, founded on that opinion, seems to bear 
it out. The gnawing hunger and vomiting were 
both allayed in the course of thirty-six hours by 
repeated dose3 of prussic acid: the epigastrium 
was then frequently fomented with flannels wrung 
out of boiling water, and the bowels kept in a state 
of relaxation by warm saline enemata ; leeches 
were repeatedly applied to the pit of the stomach ; 
and as the appetite was annihilated, I requested 
my patient to diet on water-ices and biscuit. By 
this means most of the illusions that haunted her 
were, in the course of ten days, removed ; the 
stomach and whole abdomen bore strong pressure, 
and the tongue became less red and turgid. Now 
it was not until these symptoms of morbid innerva- 
tion of the stomach were suppressed that hyste- 
rical symptoms appeared. My patient then began 
to have paroxysms of weeping and laughter, twist- 
ings of the trunk of the body, the globus hystericus 
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and rumbling of the bowels, which previously had 
been compact and doughy. These sjonptoms per- 
sisted, more or less, during some weeks, and will 
probably, now that the uterine system is established 
as a weak point, recur at each monthly period. 
Meantime, however, the disorder of the digestive 
organs, and its sympathetic influence, is so far 
reduced as only to render the patient more than 
ordinarily accessible to moral stimulants ; and as 
the primary mental cause evaporates, and the 
slander ceases to be noticed, she will, I doubt not, 
be altogether emancipated from her present nervous 
condition. 

Case V. — I have been in occasional attendance, for 
several months, on a gentleman whose neuropathy is 
mainly attributable to a sudden change from a very 
active life to one of comparatively sedentary cha- 
racter, the kind and quality of his food being mean- 
time continued. His appetite is good, and, as he 
experiences no particular uneasiness after meals, I 
have had the greater difficulty in persuading him of 
the necessity of restricting his diet. All his symp- 
toms, however, are aggravated by a fiill supper, or a 
dinner of mixed aliments. He experiences no drag- 
ging or sinking at the epigastrium, but there is a 
degree of sensibility on pressure, though this is 
blunted by the interposition of a quantity of fat, 
which usually accumulates at his age (forty-six 
years). The tongue is constantly clammy, has a 
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swelled appearance, and is arid. Occasionally there 
is a slight salivation for a few hours together. The 
eyelids are red and turgid, and the nostrils dry; 
the bowels inclined to constipation ; the skin perti- 
naciously arid ; — withal, there is that increase of 
the abdomen, with shrinking of the limbs, which 
denotes a generally morbid condition of the primary 
nutritive organs. 

The immediate neuropathic symptoms consist in 
a total loss of physical energy ; a constant failing 
of the limbs ; tremblings upon the slightest occa- 
sion ; frequent sighing ; an increasing wish for 
resty though he cannot define what that means ; 
confusion in the head, though he reasons with 
sufficient accuracy ; numbness of the scalp, which, 
he says, feels like leather to his own touch ; fre- 
quent obfuscation of sight ; excessive sensibility to 
sounds, which appear to enter by the bones of the 
skull ; transitory flushes of heat in various parts of 
the body, especially the cheek-bones and ears ; his 
sleep might be more appropriately called a stupor, 
for he rises from it unrefreshed, and with intense 
headache, which disperses after taking hot tea or 
coflfee. 

The neuropathy in this case is sufficiently well 
marked, as is also its connexion with disturbed 
digestive function. For the reason above assigned, 
I have been enabled to make very little alteration 
which can relieve this function. What has been 
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done, however, has partially ameliorated the con- 
dition of my patient. Still he has heen afflicted for 
many months, and unless he allows some radical 
change to be made in his diet, the predominance of 
brain symptoms will become established, the ma- 
nagement of the disorder more complex, and the 
recovery therefrom more uncertain. The disease 
may go on for years, and perhaps terminate in more 
or less of insanity. 

Case VI. — ^A waiter at an hotel, whose meals as 
well as sleep are irregularly taken, has fallen into 
a nervous condition, consisting in frequent confu- 
sion of the head, tremblings of the limbs, and a sense 
of general prostration, which has deprived him of 
all energy, and induced a state of despondency that 
is the more harassing as his livelihood depends on 
his continued exertions. He tells me that every- 
body appears to speak harshly to him ; his master's 
voice is more peremptory, and his look forbidding ; 
his fellow-servants treat him unkindly, and address 
him as if he were *' a black sheep.*' On these oc- 
casions, he says, *' his bowels seem to fall down, 
and his knees bend imder him." When called by 
any of the sojourners at the hotel, the same symp- 
toms occur, and materially interfere with the per- 
formance of his duties. He has frequent palpita- 
tions of the heart, which is painful when he lies on 
the left side. 

The tongue of this man is moist, and tolerably 
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clean ; the papillae are somewhat erected ; his ap« 
petite is good, but he is often obliged to refrain 
from gratifying it at the period when it is best, and 
to eat when it has in great measure passed away ; 
the whole abdomen is sensitive, but there is not any 
considerable pain on pressure ; the bowels act freely ; 
his sleep ia dreamy. He has been in this state for 
more than three months, and I question whether 
any effectual rehef can be afforded, unless he con- 
tinues to have more regular periods for the func- 
tions of digestion and sleep. 

Case VII. — A medical friend and intimate gives 
me the following account of himself : — ** Five years 
ago I entered into partnership with a general prac- 
titioner, in a neighbourhood in which much money 
may be made, but none of that reputation which 
you know it is my ambition to reach can be ob- 
tained. My partner, too, is a man whose tastes 
and habits are directly the reverse of my own. 
These causes, added to the want of congenial so- 
ciety, have gradually induced a condition of my 
nervous system that renders me a miserable treader 
of the earth. I am haunted by all kinds of ground- 
less fears, have become pusillanimous, and am 
deprived of the greater part of my mental energy. 
Despondency, not irritability, has got possession of 
me ; still I have no confusion of reasoning power; 
I only lack volition to exert it for more than a 
short time, or on any but common-place subjects. 
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My digestion is wretched ; and every thought and 
feeling tells upon my stomach, where there is con- 
stant sinking, pain on pressure, and palpitation-— 
the latter, the result of irritation about the coeliac 
artery. If I dream (and I seldom sleep without 
doing so) it is of all manner of horrors, but most 
of them implicating my epigastrium ; • thus, if my 
dream is of fighting, I receive a blow or a shot 
through that region, or I am struggling to escape 
from some cord tied round it: often I dream of 
eating whole hecatombs of food, or drinking oceans 
of porter, or some other cold fluid. From such 
sleep I awake with gnawing at the stomach, a tongue 
that is dry enough to rattle against my teeth, and 
a moral depression that is almost suicidal. I place 
myself on my back, use gentle friction with the 
palm of the hand over the epigastrium, drink some 
cold water, and thereupon my mind becomes calm, 
and I sink into a more quiet sleep. 

*' Coincident with this neuropathic condition, 
there is a tendency to torpor of the bowels, which 
for some time I very imprudently endeavoured to 
obviate by the frequent use of purgatives : I am 
now convinced they were prejudicial, and exaspe- 
rated the irritation of the alimentary canal, though 
for the time they produced relief. The tongue iS 
exceedingly dry after sleep, and during the day is 
clammy, and more or less covered with white 
fur. I find many of my nervous symptoms vary 
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with the variable quantity of the latter. My appe- 
tite is generally good ; but the gratification of it is 
almost invariably succeeded by an universal uneasi- 
ness, a necessity for frequent full-drawn inspira- 
tions, an increased sensibility about the epigas- 
trium, and sometimes by tremors of the limbs. 
One of my most pressing and constant torments is 
icy-cold feet ; half-a-dozen times a day I change 
my woollen socks, but all to no purpose : I attri- 
bute much of my abdominal symptoms to the per- 
sistence of this state of the feet. I must not neg- 
lect to mention that my stomach is most capricious 
in its dealings with different kinds of food. At one 
time I take a full supper of meat, tarts and other 
sweets, and rise the next morning with a cleaner 
and moister tongue, and pleasurable feelings ; at 
another, the same species of debauch exasperates 
all my symptoms. The same caprice appUes to a 
supper of rice-milk, arrowroot, or any other bland 
aliment, and, indeed, to taking no supper at all. . 

' * Against these multiplied ailments I have es- 
sayed various plans of treatment; but the very 
condition I treat disables me from pursuing any 
plan perse veringly. Besides, * it is the cause, it is 
the cause * — it is the locality, the circumstances by 
which I am environed, that must be removed ere I 
can hope for emancipation from their effects. This 
I trust shortly to obtain, and then I shall also hope 
to give you a better account of myself. Meantime 
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I send you this recital, as T think it includes most 
of those symptoms of which you purpose to treat 
under the name of the neuropathic condition." 

My friend certainly appreciates my view of the 
last-named condition ; and I feel convinced that 
many readers will detect in the preceding recital 
more or fewer of the symptoms which themselves 
may have felt or feel, and of which they could give 
no account, further than by saying they felt them- 
selves '* nervous." Yet it is evident that the phe- 
nomena complained of are all attachable with an 
anormal condition of the digestive organs. Upon 
this point, however, I shall not at present dwell, as 
it would be anticipating what I have to say on the 
rationale of the phenomena in question. 

I have repeatedly met with instances of neuro- 
pathy induced by the frequent and indiscriminate 
use of lavender drops, sal volatile, and other anti- 
spasmodic stimulants, by young ladies hysterically 
inclined. The following case will serve as an illus- 
tration of this fact : — 

Case Vin. — ^Miss B., a highly intelligent lady, 
and having a largely-developed brain, of sanguine 
temperament, and inclining to the scrofulous dia- 
thesis, was in the habit of taking, during several 
years, a mixture of lavender drops and tincture of 
cardamoms, a week previously and subsequently 
to the menstrual evacuation. At these periods she 
became highly hysterical, and found the mixture in 
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question suspend the distressing symptoms under 
which she laboured. As is the case, however, with 
all stimulants, it became' eventually necessary to 
extend the dose as well as the period over which 
she had been accustomed to take it. The conse- 
quence was, that a true neuropathic condition be- 
came established, mixed up, at the menstrual 
periods, with hysterical signs. By degrees the 
latter were less developed, and the following 
nervous phenomena became permanently predo- 
minant : — 

Frequent tremors of the limbs ; universal shud- 
derings, without appreciable cause ; constant and 
excessive lassitude ; starting at the slightest soimd; 
intolerance of light; sensations of heat, and of 
creeping in all parts of the body ; occasional numb- 
ness of one part or other ; erection of the hair of 
the head on the smallest excitement from without ; 
pains wandering about the limbs ; darting pains in 
the ribs ; aching along the lower jaw, a symptom 
of which she made great complaint ; sudden and 
violent headache ; a frequent sense as if the head 
were drawn backwards ; occasional paralysis of one 
arm, and partially so of the respiratory muscles, as 
evidenced by an almost asthmatic respiration ; her 
mind was variable, but utterly incapable of bear- 
ing the excitement of society ; conversation, if only 
for a few minutes, with her most intimate friends, or 
even the members of her family, aggravated every 
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symptom, and would sometimes produce a tetanic 
rigidity of the spinal muscles, and render the aching 
of the jaw intolerable. Oii such occasions, also, 
an universal pallor and corpse-like coldness over- 
spread the body ; reading of a light work even 
caused the same effects. She generally laid awake 
the whole night, until towards six in the morning, 
when a sort of stupor (not to call that sleep which 
brought none of its refreshment) seized her, and 
continued for three or four hours. Her memory was 
much impaired, but her judgment and reasoning 
power, which was of the highest order, remained 
xmtouched ; and she never permitted herself to 
imagine disease in herself which did not exist ; on 
the contrary, I never remember to have met with a 
patient who seemed more convinced of the true na- 
ture of her ailments, or one more resolved to follow 
out the long and wearisome plan of treatment that 
was absolutely necessary to her recovery. 

During the worst period of this case the diges- 
tive powers of the patient were annihilated. Animal 
food produced excessive pain of the stomach, and 
aggravation of all the symptoms of disordered sen- 
sation; vegetable food caused increased general 
uneasiness, though the pains of the body were not 
affected by it. The sensibility of the epigastrium 
and whole abdomen was excessive. By pressure 
on the former region I have often induced faint- 
ness, and a clammy coldness of the entire frame — 
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nay, I have passed my hand over that part, with- 
out touching it, and thereby induced a convulsive 
shudder. The contents of the abdomen, as well as 
their containing muscles, were in one continual 
action ; the rumbling distention of the former call- 
ing into action the exquisite sensibility of the latter. 
The tongue, both in the detailed papillae and in its 
general form, was red, and, as it were, in a state 
of erection; sometimes clean, sometimes other- 
wise, but invariably deficient in moisture ; in the 
morning it was positively crisp. Occasional sink- 
ing of the pit of the stomach, alternating with a 
gnawing at the same region, was ever tempting 
her to take food. Sudden accumulations of air in 
the stomach and bowels, with as sudden absorption 
or condensation of the same, were striking symp- 
toms ; for the disengagement of it by the mouth 
was rare, and downwards still more unfrequent, 
the bowels being obstinately costive. The nos- 
trils were always dry, and the mucous surface 
of the eyelids turgid with blood. The feet and 
hands were always of an icy coldness, which no 
clothing could remedy. The menstrual evacuation 
has flowed regularly without pain, and without any 
aggravation of the symptoms,during eleven months. 
With these symptoms, in various degrees of in- 
tensity, my patient continued for upwards of twelve 
months ; and nothing but the confidence she placed 
in my plan of treatment, and the consequent firm- 
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ness with which she resisted all attempts on the 
part of her friends to infringe upon it, could have 
reduced them to the trivial extent in which they at 
present exist. For the last seven months there has 
been (compared with the previous period) a rapid 
progression towards health. And though I have 
every reason to fear that a structural change of the 
nerves of the stomach, as well as alteration of the 
functional order of the brain, has been the result of 
such long-continued irritation of both, and that 
therefore the patient will always retain more or less 
of that excitability which, in its excess, consti- 
tutes the neuropathic state, (having withal a largely 
developed brain,) yet she is certainly at this time 
restored to a physical and moral quietude which, 
compared with her former anxieties and horrors, 
must be an elysium. 

Cktse IX. — ^About six weeks ago I terminated a 
long attendance on a gentleman, aged forty years, 
a clerk in a large mercantile house. During four 
years neuropathy had been making gradual pro- 
gress in his functions ; the exciting cause of which 
was imdoubtedly the confinement and close appli- 
cation he was subjected to in his avocation. The 
first effect of this cause was discovered in an im- 
paired digestion, as shewn both in a diminution of 
appetite, and a difficulty in digesting what the 
latter allowed him to take. By degrees he began 
to experience wandering fears, for which he could 
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not account, and on subjects concerning which he 
had nothing to blame himself. He dreaded the in- 
accuracy of his reckonings at the office, dreaded the 
conversation of his employers, and returned to his 
business with a feeling of having neglected it the 
previous day. His limbs frequently failed him; 
and then sinking of the stomach, and a fear of in* 
stant death, accompanied. His sleep was disturbed 
by horrific dreams, and he arose with distressing 
depression of spirits, which continued more or less 
during the day. His sight was clouded several 
times in the day. After eighteen months of this 
harassing condition, morbid phenomena began td 
appear in the viscera and parietes of the chest — 
such as stitches and darting pains in the ribs, short 
dry cough, and occasional palpitations of the heart. 
Gradually th§ pain became fixed over the region of 
the heatt ; the palpitations of that organ increased 
in frequency and intensity, though it was not con- 
stant ; and the loss of power over the limbs, the 
fear of those around him, the groundless sense of 
some shame, and the depression of spirits, were 
aggravated. I should mention, however, that all 
these phendmena were favourably aflfected, or other- 
wise, by the nature and quantity of the food he took. 
The tongue of this patient bore a thick, tena- 
cious mucus, separated by reddened papillae ; it 
was also tremulous. There was heat and some 
redness at the back of the throat. Pressure on the 
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epigastrium excited very little pain, but produced 
palpitation of the heart and faintness. After 
taking food, the stomach swelled, and was a source 
of general uneasiness. No extraordinary secretion 
of air took plac^ in the alimentary canal, the abdo- 
mai, on the contrary, being doughy to the touch ; 
and while there was no especial pain over its whole 
extent, the patient always expressed a dread when 
I was about to examine it with the hand, and 
shrank when I was doing so. His bowels, inclined 
to costiveness, were, however, tolerably regular. 
His urine was copious enough, but charged with a 
reddish sedimentous powder. He told me that his 
venereal appetite had considerably increased since 
the commencement of his ailments ; he also had 
occasional nocturnal emissions. The breath was 
sour to the smell, and he complained of constant 
acidity of the mouth and spittle. His eyelids, 
when pressed together, gave a sensation of smart- 
ing coldness ; they also itched considerably. The 
stethoscope applied over the region of the heart 
gave, the bellows-sound; for though the organ 
might be quiet at the commencement of my visit, 
any such examination always brought on the 
nervous palpitation alluded to. 

In this decidedly neuropathic case^ as the cause 
was to be found in the occupation of the patient, 
medical skill could only detect that cause and pal- 
liate its effects. Accordingly, all that I attempted 
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to do was to remedy the constantly lapsing state 
of the digestive apparatus, and to persuade him to 
relinquish his office, and seek some more congenial 
avocation. Three months ago he procured the 
situation of a commercial traveller, and has lately 
returned from his first business tour a happier and 
a healthier man, after four years of suffering. 

Case X. — It is now eighteen months since I was 
called to see a lady about twenty-six years of age, 
who had previously been under the care of a phy- 
sician of great name and practice at the west end 
of town* He had been in the habit of seeing her 
every week or ten days during four months. At 
the onset, her complaints consisted merely of some 
diminution of appetite, and slight uneasiness after 
eating, to remedy which the gentleman in question 
had prescribed pills of cayenne pepper and colo- 
cynth, and ordered a highly stimulating diet, wine, 
and violent exercise. However, this stimulation 
and purgation, instead of colouring, blanched her 
cheek, and daily rendered her more unfit for the 
prescribed exercise ; and when I first saw her she 
was circumstanced as follows : — 

The mind was excitable, and the temper irritable. 
Starting occurred on the smallest sounds or lightest 
touch. There was constant anxiety and excessive 
mobility of the countenance. The sight was much 
impaired. Irregular breathing, sometimes short 
and convulsive ; at others, so slow as to require 
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frequent sighing to relieve the chest ; short, dry, 
and shrill cough; vehement palpitations of the 
heart ; creeping over the skin in various parts ; 
frequent flushings of the face, and fixed heat over 
some part of the scalp ; prostration of strength, 
and tremors over the whole frame when an attempt 
was made to walk ; pains in the limbs, especially 
in the lower extremities ; pain of the muscles of 
the back of the head, which seemed to be drawn 
forcibly backwards ; sleep unquiet, and only con- 
tinued for short periods ; gnawing and sensibility 
of the stomach on pressure ; twitching pains about 
the intestines; some degree of distention of the 
abdomen ; appetite capricious, but, when gratified, 
the pain of the stomach was increased, and flying 
neuralgic pains of the scalp immediately generated ; 
frequent nausea ; slight strangury. 

Accompanying these neuropathic phenomena 
there was a glassy eye, turgid eyelids, clean fiery- 
red tongue, dryness of the fauces, costive bowels. 
The skin was dry, and, except when the patient 
was excited, above the natural temperature ; yet 
there was a want of red-blood circulation on the 
surface, which was blanched, the flushings of the 
face making the temporary exception. The feet, 
however, were constantly cold. Emaciation had 
proceeded to some extent. The menstrual evacua- 
tion was regular as to time, but rather increased 
in quantity. 
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There can be no doubt that in this instance a 
simple secretorial disorder of the stomach was con- 
verted into neuropathy by imprudent irritation of 
the organ, by the stimulating medication and diet 
that had been prescribed and persevered in for four 
months. It can only be regretted that similar pro- 
fessional activity should be wasted on trivial cases 
of dyspepsia, when so many opportunities may be 
met for its exercise in 'the constant occurrence of 
acute disorders that immediately compromise life. 
Resolved that though this unfortunate lady had 
been drawn into a nervous condition by the heroic 
treatment of one doctor, she should not be dragged 
to her grave by that of another, I persevered for 
many months in doing next to nothing. Four 
leeches were applied to the pit of the stomach every 
week, a warm water enema administered every 
night, and perfect rest on the sofa or reclining chair 
enjoined. The only medicine she took was a small 
quafttity of soda water two or three times in the 
day ; and her sole food consisted of a wine-glass 
full of mutton-broth morning and afternoon, with 
a piece of biscuit. Strange as it may appear, oh 
this modicum of physic and food my patient gained 
colour and flesh ; and, more than that^ recovered 
DAUch of the healthy tone of her mind. The starl- 
ings, however, still continue in diminished degree, 
and will probably persist for a long time to come; 
for, unfortunately, the nervous condition is more 
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readily acquired than got rid of, be- the treatment 
what it may, or however great the patient's philo- 
sophy. 

These cases will suffice to illustrate the species 
and degree of neuropathy, which corresponds with 
a predominance of symptoms, having more parti- 
cular reference to the viscera of the abdomen, those 
of the chest, and the seats of sympathetic and 
voluntary riiotion. As might be expected, nervous- 
ness of this degree is much more frequently met 
with than that ill which the mind is extensively per- 
verted, and where, while the disordered condition 
of the digestive and thoracic viscera can by no 
means be passed over in the treatment, the atten- 
tion of the physician is imperatively called to the 
moral management of his patient, and his remedial 
means employed on the brain as well as the viscera 
in question. In the latter condition, as will be 
seen, it is the mind that is ever reverting to the 
condition of the other functions of the body, soli- 
cited, however, by those functions. In the con- 
dition which has been described, the mind is only 
kept in such a state by the morbid influence of the 
functions, that, upon the impression of slight ex- 
ternal causes, phenomena of excitement are pro- 
duced in it, which, however, are transitory, and 
therefore evidences that a fixedly permanent reac- 
tion of the brain has not as yet been established. 
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That the minor degree of neuropathic disease may 
and does pass into the more intense, is as certain 
as the spreading of disorder in any other tissue of 
the body than the nervous ; and it is equally cer- 
tain in this as in every other morbid state, that the 
less extensive and intense degree is more manage- 
able, and the chances of success nearer and more 
sure, than in the more extended and fixed. Thus 
the division I have made bears on the question of 
the prognosis as well as the treatment of neuro- 
pathic cases — the two great practical problems 
which the physician is called upon (and in such 
cases called upon most anxiously) by his patient to 
solve. 

Of the degree of neuropathy as above exempli- 
fied, a symptomatical resum^ may thus be made : 
— Indefinable uneasiness; despondency or irrita- 
bility of mind ; diminution of physical strength ; 
yielding and tremblings of the limbs ; starting at 
noises and sights; giddiness, and tendency to faint ; 
sense of sinking or dragging at the epigastrium ; 
sensitiveness, or pain of the abdomen ; pains, ge- 
nerally of a transitory nature, in various parts of 
the body; partial and occasional obfuscation of 
sight ; numbness, or, on the other hand, preter- 
natural sensitiveness of some point ; partial sensa- 
tions of heat, as in flushing of the face or burning 
of the eyeballs ; creeping sensations ; itching sensa- 
tions, particularly of the eyelids, nose, or scalp ; 
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shuddering, with or without external causes ; invo- 
luntary twitchings of the limbs and face; palpitation 
of the heart, and at the epigastrium; sighing ; hard 
cough ; sense of dread or shame without definable 
cause ; tendency to incessant motion and change of 
place J sleeplessness^ or broken, dreamy, unrefresh- 
ing sleep ; appetite capricious, sometimes, however, 
unchanged and steady ; nausea, or vomiting ; secre- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the eyelids and 
nose generally diminished ; the tongue sometimes 
foul, frequently otherwise, but for the most part 
redder or more turgid than usual. With tendency 
to dryness ; bowels costive, but frequently dis- 
tended with air and rumbling ; urine varying with 
the nervous symptoms or the food ; countenance 
oftentimes unchanged, but more frequently anxious, 
or, as it were, on the qui vive; complexion often 
florid ; emaciation rarely to any extent ; feet and 
hands almost invariably cold and clammy. 

Such is the cohort of morbid signs under which 
individuals may continue to drag on a feverish sort 
of life for weeks, months, or years ; moving among 
their fellow-men with a constant dread of collision, 
physical and mental. To them excitements come 
as shocks, which to others more happily circum- 
stanced are the pleasing stimulants that render de- 
licious the cup of life. To them new acquaint- 
ances, novel scenes, varying modes of life, the 
motley and complex associations that keep the 
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normal nervous system in active though healthy 
play, are, for the most part, electric impressions, 
which, after elevating the feelings '' Olympus 
high," and epgendering ^painful exciteipent, '* leave 
the flagging spirit doubly weak/' 

The class of individuals who are commonly said 
to be nervous subjects from birth comes under the 
same category. The diflFerence between such and 
those whoip the neuropathic state invades in some 
after-period of life, lies only ip its being the result 
of pripaary organization in the former, and of sub- 
sequent circumstapces in the latter, in whom, 
moreover, the signs are more exaggerated. In 
what the organization alluded to consists, further 
account will be given after determining the essen^ 
tial nature of the neuropathic condition. Mean- 
time, I proceed to the cases of the second degree 
of neuropathy, in which the mental phenomena are 
predominant. 



CASES OF NEUROPATHY, WITH PREDOMINANCE 

OF CEREBRAL SYMPTOMS. 

Case I. — A man who was in the habit of labouring 
in the fields a short distance from town, after work- 
ing a whole day in the open air in the month of 
November, when the weather was cold and moist, 
returned home shivering, with prostrated strength 
and pains of the limbs. He went to bed, and 
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sweated profusely. The next day he was stiU weak, 
and his appetite was gane. He forced himself to 
take some food, which, however, he could not 
digest. A surgeon, to whom he applied, purged 
him repeatedly, and thereby only increased the dif- 
ficulty of digestion. When I saw him, he com- 
plained of a continued weight at the epigastrium ; 
dull pain under the right lower ribs ; dragging pain 
from the gullet downwards to the stomach; fre- 
quent nausea, tremors, and sleeplessness. These 
symptoms persisted obstinately for a month, the 
more as, from his station, the patient was unable 
strictly to follow the rules laid down for him. 
Gradually his mind became visibly affected, and by 
the time above mentioned he was a confirmed 
hypochondriac. He thought of nothing but his 
health ; laid in bed two-thirds of the day, and only 
walked thence to sit on a chair, declaring that his 
limbs were paralyzed. He frequently cried out that 
he was sujQTocating, and sent repeatedly for a neigh- 
bouring clergyman to console him in what he con- 
sidered his last moments. Yet though he eat 
little, his looks were good. True to his complaint, 
he soon sought other advice, and very consistently 
returned to me after a lapse of several weeks. In 
the interim he had consulted various medical men, 
and sundry quacks ; the chief gist of whose treat- 
ment appears to have been excessive, purgation. 
On this occasion I found his countenance pufiy and 
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pale. He complained of extreme yielding of the 
legs ; pain of the hack hetvi^een the scapulae ; tense 
feeling at the edges of the lower ribs ; swelling and 
sense of weight at the epigastrium, increased bjr 
small quantities of food ; absence of appetite, 
almost amounting to loathing; the tongue was 
flabby, slightly covered with tenacious mucus, 
and having reddened edges ; frequent flushings of 
the face ; creeping sensations along the arms and 
fingers^ and sense of a ball rising from the epigas- 
trium to the throat, were among his symptoms. 
He had rumbling of the bowels, and constant eruc- 
tations. His mind was more rivetted to his ail- 
ments than ever, and he employed the most exag- 
gerated and absurd language in describing them : 
" His blood was freezing and flying about" in all 
directions ; his heart was often ' ' exactly under- 
neath the navel," and as often " in his throat," and 
so forth, though its beatings were always quiet. 
He had a firm conviction that no human aid could 
remedy his multiplied disorders ; indeed, he came 
to me apparently merely to have the pleasure of a 
prolonged conversation about them ; for though 
he listened to some moral arguments, and dietetic 
advice I proposed, he told me, on taking his de- 
parture, that he did not intend to act upon them, 
but await the termination of his sufferings as he 
best could. I have not heard df this man since. 
His case will probably lapse into one of confirmed 
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'melancholy or mania. Among other suggestions , 
I remember to have recommended emigration to 
America or Sydney ; and I have little doubt that 
the novel turn given to his ideas^ as well as to the 
functions of his physique, by the voyage, and the 
new scenes he entered upon, would have a power- 
ful effect on the complaints of this uncultivated 
labourer, which they might fail to have on a more 
refined individual. 

For the rest, this is a case wherein the neuro- 
pathy is traceable to a purely physical cause, the 
action of cold and moisture on the surface ; the 
patient, as far as I could learn, having undergone 
no previous mental shock or harassing anxiety. 

The following case is an instance of neuropathy 
commencing from a mental shock : — 

Case II. — ^Mr. C is now thirty-two years of 

age, and up to his thirtieth year had enjoyed good 
health. He was in active business, and married ; 
and nothing intervened to make him anxious, or to 
harass his mind. About two years ago his elder 
brother died in pulmonary consumption; shortly 
after which event his younger brother, in the course 
of a visit to him one day, told him that he sus- 
pected he was labouring under the same disease, 
and would, ere long, follow their brother. Mr. C. 
described the shock which this intelligence gave 
him^as being experienced in the epigastrium, and 
accompanied with coldness of the surface; and 
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tremblings of the limbs. His appetite immediately 
left him ; his mouth became clammy, and bitter to 
the taste ; his tongue was yery soon covered with 
an ill-tasting fur ; and he felt a constriction of the 
head, as of a cord passed around it. A few grains 
of blue pm, in divided doses, and two or three 
draughts of soda and lemon juice, did away, in a 
great measure, with these signs of disordered se- 
cretion. Still he was affected with a sense of sink- 
ing about the epigastrium, and a deficiency of 
appetite ; his digestion also continued to be tedi- 
ously long, and produced renewed uneasiness about 
the abdomen, as well as difficulty of reiE^iration. 
His mind, moreover, retained the most sinister 
ideas concerning his own fate. He told me that he 
never looked at his wife without imagining her in 
a widow's dress ; he never saw a funeral without 
shuddering and fancj^ng his own corpse being 
carried along the streets with similar array. In 
company, or at the tfa^tre, the same gloomy sub- 
ject forced itself upon him ; by no effort could he 
escape it ; it accompanied him like a shadow- 
Though he . often sent for me, because I spoke 
po0itively and dieeringly to him, yet, as soon as he 
heard me on the stairs, or saw me enter the room^ 
a crushing terror came over him, inspired, pro- 
bably, by the fear that I might be under the 
necessity of giving an unfavourable opinion of his 
disorder. He reiterated the questions, whether I 
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did not think he would sow die — ^how far his lungs 
were ajBfected — if I was certain his disease was 
only nervous, and not necessarily fatal, &c., &c. 
He sometimes complained of his head, sometimes 
of his chest or stomach ; at other times his arms, 
hands, or legs,were painfully affected, were twitched, 
uneasy, or numb ; of wandering sensations of heat, 
and occasionally of cold, he also complained. Mean- 
time, the countenance gave no indication of dis- 
order; it retained its colour and plumpness, nor 
was his general physical power sensibly diminished. 
For two years this gentleman has been more or 
less afflicted. At present his appetite is restored, 
apd his digestive functions are tolerably weU per- 
formed. Still, from time to time, he experiences 
an indefinable uneasiness of the limbs and in the 
internal parts, particularly the abdomen ; the tran- 
sitory and erratic ^ens^tion^ of heat also continue. 
Moreover, thie saipe fearful and sombre ideas harass 
him, although not so incessantly, nor with equal 
intensity, a^ before. The periods of their acces- 
sion are becoming more and more distant ; days 
sometimes pass without their intrusion ; and, in 
the interval, he appears to gain increasing power 
to resist their in^pression, and to drive them away. 
Though not altogether recovered, he is assuredly 
recoverable, and at no very distant date- 
In this case I would dtftw particular attention to 
the facts — first, that the mental ^hock was in- 
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stantly reverberated oik the epigastric region ; 
second, that the mental disorder persisted after the 
partial restoration of the secretions of the tongne 
and mouth, while the appetite and digestion re- 
mained impaired ; third, that the restoration of the 
morale was coetaneous with that of the digestive 
functions. The application of these facts in the 
rationale of the neuropathic condition will after- 
wards appear. 

Gradual, but continuous irritation or tension of 
the mind ultimately produces the same neuro- 
pathic effects as a sudden and violent shock ; this 
the following case will demonstrate : — 

Case III. — When a student of medicine in Edin- 
burgh, I became acquainted with a gentleman of 
middle age. who had previously been in general 
practice, but desired to obtain the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. I have known two or three similarly 
situated, and have ever found the dread of the 
ordeal, the passage through which is to give them 
the wished-for title, more excessive in them than 
in younger and more buoyant aspirants. Their 
attention to study is also more close and persever- 
ing. This incessant tension and attention of mind 
to one subject, at length begat^ in the gentleman in 
question, symptoms of disordered digestion, which 
became slow and painful, and was rendered more 
so by the smallest aberration from his usual quan- 
tity and quality of food, or time of taking it. 
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To this were added, borborygmi, flatulence, and, 
alternately, constipation and diarrhoea. At various 
periods he was subject to spasmodic pains about 
the chest, oppressed breathing, and palpitations of 
the heart. Variations of the atmosphere, and 
especially a north-east wind, aifected him in a pe- 
culiar manner, aggravating all his uneasy symp- 
toms. Of his health he would converse in a most 
exalted strain, and with extreme gusto; and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, no one breathing had 
such delicate and susceptible nerves as himself; 
yet, if I managed to draw his attention, and fix it 
upon something that had no reference to his com- 
plaints, he displayed a judgment of the nicest kind ; 
his observation was acute, and his play of wit viva- 
cious and amusing. A strange peculiarity in his 
mental symptoms was, a fear of being taken ill in 
certain localities, and under certain circumstances. 
He was quite aware of the want of foundation for 
his fears on this point ; for never did it invade him 
— ^never did the dread of fainting, or being seized 
by some fit, take possession of him, without his 
being able to shake it off, for a time, by the strong 
efforts of his reason and volition. Nevertheless, 
this dread came upon him whenever he arrived at 
the lecture-room later than others, and when all eyes 
were turned upon him. When ensconced on the 
back bench of a box at the theatre he felt none of 
this, because he knew that at any moment he could 
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i*etire ; but in the centre of the pit, whence there 
would be some difficulty in getting out, the same 
panic seized him, and kept him, as well as his com- 
panion, in a state of fidgety and'most unamusing 
inquietude during the whole performance. So, 
also, in a ball-room : once embarked in the intri- 
cacies of a quadrille, the same pestilent fear came 
upon him ; but, placed near the door, he could look 
quietly on the moving scene before him ; — ^in short, 
the greater the obstacle to his retreat, or the more 
marked object of attention he was, the more was 
he a prey to this fearful sensation of approaching 
faintness or epilepsy. When he was first subject 
to these mental perturbations, he referred all his 
uncomfortable physical feelings to the epigastrium, 
but after some time he described them as consisting, 
also, in confusion and giddiness in the h^ad. He 
remained in this situation for many months, and 
even for some time after he had ceased his studies 
and returned to his country home; ultimately, 
however, he recovered his health, both moral and 
physical. 

I have met with many instances of the minor* 
degree of neuropathy, which were unquestionably 
the result of an abuse of purgative medicines. Of 
the production of the more inveterate degree for the 
same cause, I am only able, from my own experi- 
ence, to bring forward one decided instance, which 
follows. I am, however, not the less convinced 
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that such abuse is a Very frequent generator of the 
worst forms of the nervous condition:. How many 
ate there who, through months, having employed 
some mild ptorgative at stated periods, find them<- 
selves becoming fidgety, tremulous^ fearful, and 
sleepless. To what do they then resort? To pur- 
gatives of a stronger kind. These, for a time, irri- 
tate the nervous system of the digestive canal to an 
imnatmral state of vitality, in the; same manner that 
the increased quantity or power of the drunkard's 
beverage, or the augmented dose of the opium-eater, 
gives fictitious ease and insidious power to them« 
In the result, the parallel holds also : the opium- 
eater and the colocynth-eater alike ultimately fall 
into a hopeless state of neuropathy, the long- con- 
tinued stimulation, in both instances, at length pro- 
ducing that condition of organic action in the 
nervous system which responds to no further sti- 
mulation ; it no longer '' comes to time," let the 
dose be alimented as it may. All the writers on 
hypochondriasm, of later times, have given evi^ 
dence to the occurrence of that disease (which is 
indeed the more intense form of neuropathy) from 
the continued use of opiate medicines; and I think 
I shall be able hereafter to shew how medidnes so 
opposite in their apparent effects may, notwith- 
standing, produce the same disorder. To return to 
the case in point : — 

Case IV. — ^A lady, at present in her fifty-sixth 
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year, ceased to menstruate about nine years ago. 
In order to remedy the disorders which that revo- 
lution in the system generally causes, she was ad- 
vised to maintain a copious excretion from the 
bowels. She accordingly commenced the purging 
process with powdered senna-leaves, of which she 
took her quantum every night. After a few months 
she found it necessary to take some more powerful 
medicine, and a strong infusion of senna and jalap- 
root answered her piirpose for some length of time. 
Subsequently, at various periods, she was obliged 
to vary the purgative, but persisted in the use of 
some one or other up to the time I saw her, about 
eighteen months ago. I then found her in a most 
decidedly neuropathic condition, having, according 
to her own account, gone through all the phases of 
uneasy digestion, tremblings, startings, sleepless- 
ness, and confusion of thought. The last purga- 
tive she had employed, and, indeed, was using at 
the time, was the precious compound of Morison, 
which she very simply told me brought nothing 
away but slime, and occasionally a little blood. 

The appetite of this patient was not deficient, 
-but the consequences of its gratification were most 
distressing : mind and body then appeared in one 
dreadfully fretful state of impatience. Yet there 
were no eructations, no nausea. The tongue was 
reddish at the edges, and split, not furred, in the 
centre. The breath was sour and hot ; the gums 
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alway in a fiery, tumefied condition. She was 
much annoyed with itching of the nostrils, eyelids, 
and the external auditory passage. The same 
sensation, as also that of heat, was felt in various 
portions of the skin. She obtained some sleep in 
the day, but her nights were passed in tossing 
about, and in the revolution of sombre thoughts. 
Her complexion had become what may be called 
*' dirty," though it was once very fresh. Her em- 
bonpoint was unchanged. 

The idee fixe in this instance was, that something 
remained in the abdomen, the removal of which 
was essential to her restoration. This *' some- 
thing" was the cause of the load she felt after 
eating: if she slept not, it was in her head ; if a 
part itched, it was there ; — nay, the light-brown 
spots which are so often seen in the skin of persons 
of her age, were, in her eyes, portions of this ideal 
entity, procuring egress by the surface. But the 
head-quarters of this evil genius she described as 
sometimes on the right side under the ribs, and at 
others at a point corresponding with the descend- 
ing colon ; if it were driven thence, she was con- 
vinced all would be right. The evidence of this 
consummation she conceived to be copious wateiy 
evacuations from the bowels for two or three days. 
Unfortunately, the latter yielded only some slimy 
mucus, even at the urgency of Morison's pills. No 
eloquence of mine could drive this idea from her 

F 
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head for a long time ; she thought, and I verily 
believe dreamed, of nothing else. Meantime, the 
tremors of the limbs, starting at noises, sinking sen- 
sation in the abdomen, added to the miseries of her 
situation. Having made it a sine qvd nan that she 
should take no purgatives, but have her bowels 
relieved every day by an enema of warm water and 
castor-oil, she went off at a tangent ; and ere I saw 
her again she had run the gauntlet of three or four 
practitioners, who had himioured her to the top of 
her bent; but still the '* something '^ remained. 
She now came into my plan, the reasons for which 
I took great pains to explain to her ; and having 
kept her to it for some time by frequent attend- 
ance, which supported her failing faith, she became 
sufficiently quiet in mind to understand that some 
jaunting about the sea-coast would be beneficial. 
From this she has lately returned considerably 
better as regards the mind ; but I doubt whether 
it is possible to change altogether the morbid de- 
gree of vitality that has been erected in the abdo- 
minal nervous system by the long irritation of 
purgatives. 

The following well-marked case is extracted 
from Louyer Villermay's excellent work, entitled 
Traiiedes Maladies Nerveuses : Seconde Parties p. 518. 
I present it ina somewhat condensed form : — 

Case V.—*' Mr. D. is the offspring of long-lived 
parents, from whom he received a perfectly sound 
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constitution. A sedentary life, however, and in- 
tense study, produced in him, towards his thir- 
tieth year^ a nervous disorder of the digestive 
organs, which has continued for twenty years, 
during the latter ten of which its intensity has 
diminished. 

'' In the onset, Mr. D. complained of stomachal 
derangement; his digestion was difficult, and 
accompanied with expulsion of a great volume of 
air, which considerably relieved the uneasiness that 
followed the ingestion of food. Subsequently, 
mucous vomiting came on. There was also much 
yawning and headache, corresponding more espe- 
cially with the occiput. His limbs were not pain- 
ful^ but on attempting to rise after being seated for 
some time, a yielding of the knees took place, 
similar to that experienced by a drunken man. 
Both his head and lower extremities appeared to 
be so weak that he frequently dreaded he was 
about to fall. For a long time he was harassed by 
noises in the ears, resembling the distant sounds 
of some stringed instrument. At another period 
he was in the habit of awaking in the morning 
with a soreness of the throat, which, however, 
disappeared after his breakfast. Yariously^marked 
disorders in his organic functions made him fre- 
quently anxious concerning the state of his he^dth; 
and on these were founded the most exaggerated 
fears, a host of imaginary ills, a morose state of 
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temper, and an extraordinary tendency to fits of 
passion. The hair of his head frequently stood on 
end, and was even painful, without appreciable 
cause^ the scalp having a bruised feeling. At other 
times a sensation of such intense cold took posses- 
sion of his head, that had he not made a violent 
reasoning efibrt he would have believed that a 
wintry blast was passing over it. At intervals of 
five or six days, on laying his head on the pillow, 
he experienced a painful sensation at the back of 
the head, and a temporary loss of vision. Just as 
sleep was stealing upon him, a sort of movement 
commenced in the head resembling the action and 
sound of the pendulum of a clock ; this continued 
increasing until the state of fright into which it 
drove him obliged him to make an effort to rise. 
One night this sensation was so intense that he 
sent for me hurriedly ; he told me that some hand 
had seized him by the throat, and was about to 
strangle him : he thought himself at the point of 
death. In the night-time, the cracking of a piece 
of furniture, the barking of a dog, or any other 
common-place noise, caused universal shuddering, 
and vehement palpitations of the heart. So also, 
in the streets, the sight of a man, or a horse, 
though in the distance, if it were approaching him, 
produced tremors and sinking in the abdomen. 

During the last ten years, all these phenomena, 
indications of an exaltation of general sensibility, 
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have either diminished or are dissipated. The 
patient still, however, experiences the symptoms 
of a milder degree of hypochondriasm, such as fla- 
tulence, partial numbness of various parts, strange 
noises in the head, and anxiety concerning his dif- 
ferent functions : but these intermit, and are toler- 
able. In other respects he enjoys passably good 
health, sleeps for a long time together, and rises 
refreshed. His appetite is good, and he gratifies 
it fully ; digests slowly, but completely ; and, in 
short, passes his time as he pleases, in taking horse 
exercise, walking, among his friends, in studying, 
and theatrical amusements. His reason also has 
become fortified against the fears that so frequently, 
and for so long a period, were torments to him — 
that is to say, when any new terror comes upon 
him he has only to bring to recollection the thou- 
sand groundless fancies he has already passed 
through, to enable him to cast away, in part or 
entirely, the present fright." 

After this, let no neuropathic nor his physician 
despair. Ten years of perseverance in the treat- 
ment of a disease which does not compromise, but 
embitters life, is well repaid by ten succeeding 
years of comparative beatitude. For the rest, the 
above instance shews how long nervous disorder 
may exist without inducing organic changes in the 
parts originally or sympathetically affected ; for the 
author (who is, generally speaking, a precise one) 
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makes no mention of any such changes in the 
tedious progress of his patient's complaints. 

From the same author I have extracted the case 
which follows : I find it among others of which I 
made note a long time ago, when my attention was 
first especially turned to the physico-moral disorder 
denominated ''neuropathy." 

Case Yl. — ''Mr. B., twenty-eight years of age, 
of good constitution, of a mixed lymphatic and 
sanguineous temperament, was endowed with a 
strong reflecting power, united to a mild and re- 
tiring disposition ; and though possessed of exten- 
sive information, was exceedingly timid in develop- 
ing it. An exclusively sedentary life, vehement 
mental conflicts, and close reading of theological 
works, had considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of an hypochondriac affection, the primary 
phenomena of which were as follow: — ^At first, 
slow digestion, decreased appetite, rumbling of the 
bowels, spasmodic pains (dragging sensation) about 
the pit of the stomach, and obstinate costiveness ; 
subsequently, nervous palpitations of the heart, 
impeded respiration, creeping sensations, and occa- 
sionally numbness in the arms, giddiness, noises 
in the ears, unceasing propensity to converse about 
his health, unfounded fears of divers diseases^ 
sleep in general good, though frequently inter- 
rupted by dreams. Not only did he avoid the 
-common-place reunions of polished life, but even 
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the society of his intimate friends, and of his rela- 
tives, whom he loved as sincerely as he was be- 
loved by them. He passed entire days in a state 
of inaction and complete apathy, careless of the 
urgent entreaties that were made to him to seek 
distractions in the theatre and other modes of 
amusement. The advantage derivable from these 
sources he recognised and willingly acknowledged ; 
but the moral energy, the power of acting, even 
according to bis infelt wishes, was wanting, and he 
again plunged into an apathetic stupor. The me« 
dical gentleman who attended him, despairing of 
influencing his patient's mind by reason and ad- 
vice, recommended his friends to send him to the 
capital. 

'' When I first saw him he was taciturn, and had 
a look of astonishment and stupefaction. In order 
to gain his confidence, I first of all feigned to enter 
into several of his ideas. I told him that he really 
was very unwell, and, I doubted not, in a state of 
great suffering ; that his disorder would require a 
long process of treatment, but that I could assure 
him, from the experience of several cases of a 
similar character, that his recovery was almost 
certain. He then proceeded to describe his state : 
— * I am,' said he, * deprived of all intellect, of all 
sensibility ; I feel nothing ; I neither see nor hear ; 
I have no ideas ; I experience neither pain nor 
pleasure ; all action, all sensation, is alike indif- 
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ferent to me ; I am a machine, an automaton, inca- 
pable of conceptions, of sentiments, of recollection, 
desires, or movements ; all that is said or done to 
me, what I eat or drink, all this is a matter of in- 
diflference to me/ Such was pretty nearly his 
language ; and in fact there was an astonishing 
slowness of action in all his mental faculties, but, at 
the same time, a considerable degree of rationality. 
His judgment was sound, as were equally so his 
imagination and memory. All his actions and 
movements were pertinent and rational. For the 
rest, his digestion, at the time I speak of, was tole- 
rably good, and the patient made very slight com- 
plaint of it ; but the costiveness, which was now 
habitual, had not at all diminished. On a super- 
ficial examination, he might have been considered 
insane ; but it is nevertheless certain that the ex- 
pos^ he gave of his condition contained only the 
vague ideas and sombre reveries of a profound 
hypochondriasm, (or neuropathy in its most intense 
form.) Nor was the reaction of the morale on the 
physique less remarkable ; his resolutions were 
slowly formed, and their results as slowly conse- 
quent. He exhibited the same inactivity in all his 
acts — in rising from his bed, in dressing, walking, 
eating, and retiring to rest ; so much so, that the 
constant attendance of a servant, as a follower, or 
assistant, became essential. 

•' I perfectly agreed with him that his malady 
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was actual ; but I made powerful eflPbrts to con- 
vince him that the consequences he drew from its 
existence were erroneous, and that he mistook a 
certain degi'ee of slowness in his mental and phy- 
sical phenomena for an absolute abolition of them. 
' Thus,' said I, * in looking before you, you see no- 
thing, or so confusedly as that it appears nothing 
to you ; but look a little longer, and more atten- 
tively, and you will recognise in succession the 
different objects/ I then named them in order 
slowly, and he acknowledged that he saw them. 
* Then,' said I, 'you can see.' Such was the 
ground-work of the moral treatment. When he 
appeared (as he sometimes did) uneasy, in anguish, 
and morose, I remained in conversation with him 
until he was in better temper. Physical treatment, 
chiefly hygienic, was also resorted to. He im- 
proved every month, and at the end of a year was 
completely convalescent ; when, in order to pre- 
vent relapse, he consented to pass a few years be- 
tween active life and travelling. He was also 
strongly warned against the causes that had origi- 
nally produced his complaints. Eight years have 
now elapsed since his recovery, and during that 
period he has continued in good health." 

Here, then, is a neuropathic condition so exces- 
sive as to verge upon melancholic mania, into 
which any long persistent nervous state is liable 
to glide, particularly when, as in this instance, the 
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suffierer is possessed of highly intellectual powers, 
that have been overstrained, — sufficient attention, 
meantime, not having been paid to the physique. 

Having thus instanced the neuropathic or nervous 
state, from the simple to the most complex and 
serious degree, from that form in which the func- 
tions of the digestive and respiratory apparatus, 
and those of the apparatus of voluntary motion, 
are affected, up to that in which the intellectual 
office of the brain is added to the series of morbid 
operations, and even holds a place at the head of 
tibe list, it remains, previously to entering upon the 
rationale of the symptoms, briefly to enumerate 
the exciting causes by whose agency they are pro- 
duced. I do not propose to dwell on this head 
in the present division of the subject, because I 
conceive that the exciting causes of disease should 
always be mixed up with the theory of the proxi- 
mate cause, the latter being much more rationally 
explicable when free and frequent reference is made 
to the former. By their simple enumeration at 
present, and particular application when treating of 
the Essential Nature, much repetition, and there- 
fore much perplexity, will be avoided, at the same 
time that the practical ends of treatment are gained, 
iaasmuch as their announcement teaches to avoid or 
withdraw them. And as regards the exposition of 
the morbid results consequent on their action, their 
division into such as play upon the brain, and such 
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as play upon the viscera of the chest and ahdomen 
primarily, or, in other words, into mental and phy- 
sical causes, is that which is most evident to the 
sense, and therefore most justifiable when attempt- 
ing the rationale of the disease. Under these two 
categories, then, the exciting causes of neuropathy 
may be enumerated as follows : — 

The physical causes of nervousness are, improper 
diet, comprehending, on the one hand, highly nu- 
tritious or highly-seasoned meats, and, on the 
other, concentrated and stimulating vegetable niat-: 
ters, such as spirits, new and full-bodied wines, 
strong malt liquors, strong tea, particularly if green, 
&c. ; cold, and more so if accompanied with damp- 
ness ; long-continued lactation ; the suppression, 
irregularity, or excess, of the menstrual evacuation ; 
venery and masturbation ; hemorrhages, or their 
sudden suppression ; drying up of long-standing 
ulcers, or other secretory points ; excessive purga- 
tion ; the prolonged use of mercurials, of opiates, or 
of stimulating antispasmodics ; exposure to me- 
tallic vapours, &c. &c. 

The mental causes, or those which are com- 
monly said to act primarily upon the brain, con- 
sist in either sudden impressions on that organ, 
or prolonged irritation of it by study ; prolonged 
volition, (including excessive muscular exertion,) 
corroding thoughts, religious doubts, disappointed 
passions, ennui, &c. 
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The predisposition to neuropathy consists in 
a certain development of the nervous systems, 
both gangh'onic and cerebral,* but especially the 
former, and which is attachable to the female ra- 
ther than the male sex ; in a certain age, the adult 
between the. seventeenth and thirtieth years being 
the most subject to the minor degree of the state 
in question, while the major degree is more com- 
monly observed after the fortieth year ; in the 
sedentary habits entailed upon certain callings ; in 
a high degree of civilization ; f and, it would ap- 

* How far the phrenological development predisposes to neu- 
ropathy, (in its more intense form particularly,) I am not aware 
whether observations have been made to determine ; nor can I here 
offer the result of any minute research into the subject of this 
predisposition. I have, however, remarked that the cerebral 
development, as a whole, of hypochondriacs is often inferior, 
the anterior part of the head being narrow, and the entire skull 
altogether below what would be called a full development. The 
perceptive organs will generally be found prominent — the reflec- 
tive, deficient : still, this is only a generality. The subject cer- 
tainly deserves attention, but should not, in my opinion, be 
taken up by a quand mime phrenologist. 

V^ere such an one to be trusted, he would probably inform 
us that caution, self-esteem, imagination, and marvellousness, 
were predominant; while causality, gaiety, hope, combative- 
ness, firmness, and adhesiveness, were feeble. My medical 
friend, of CcLse VII., discovers a most woeful deficiency of the 
organs of hope and combativeness ; his causality and compa- 
rison, on the other hand, are admirably developed. 

t Neuropathy, in any of its degrees, is a disease altogether 
unknown among barbarous nations. And there cannot be a 
doubt that in all its degrees it has much increased in this 
country within the last thirty years, a period in which civiliza* 
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pear, in the general organization that obtains in 
certain nations, such as the English, the Italians, 
the Spanish, and the Swiss. 

tion has made such giant strides. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear our octogenarian parents say, << That in their youth there 
were no such things as nerves ;" — possibly the cerebral centres 
of 'Hheir youth*' were somewhat dull in receiving or making 
impressions. 
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ESSENTIAL NATURE OF NEUROPATHY, 



The minor degree of neuropathy, the illustrations 
and the resum^ of the symptoms of which have 
been given, does not appear to have engaged the 
attention of any writer with whom I am acquainted. 
On the other hand, that degree to which the name 
of '* hypochondriasm " has been, from the most re- 
mote period, attached, has formed a subject for 
numerous and able authors from that period down- 
wards. The opinions, therefore, which I am en- 
abled to give of those who have preceded me on this 
point, refer more particularly to the hypochon- 
driacal state. It will, however, be hereafter shewn 
how this latter recognises the same pathological 
state as that simpler condition commonly known 
by the term *' nervousness," of which it is, indeed, 
a mere extension. 

The most ancient opinion is that of Hippocrates, 
followed by Galen, according to whom neuropa- 
thy consists in an excess of the '* black bile." 
During the long reign of humoral pathology, this 
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continued to be held in good repute, some modifi* 
cations being made, from time to time, as to the 
organ by which the irritating humour was secreted, 
and the quality of the humour itself, which, with 
some, was acid, with others, acrid, too hot, imper- 
fectly concocted, &c. Avicenna, Sennert, Marcu- 
cius, Riverius, Lower, Murillo, Rondeletius, Pit- 
cairn, Mandeville, Ludwig, and Blackmore, held 
opinions of this kind concerning the proximate 
cause of the hypochondriacal state. Boerhaave 
imagined one species of the disorder with a mate- 
rial cause, and another without it : the former he 
supposed to consist in a thickened state of the bile. 

Diodes Carystus, the physician of Antigonus, 
gives the stomach as the starting-point of the dis- 
ease, that organ being inflamed. With variations 
as to the particular condition of the stomach, the 
same opinion is held by Aetius, Paul of Egina, 
Fores tus, Pincetus, Sylvius, Highmore, Vogel, 
Pujol, Louyer Villermay, Broussais, Rapou, Mor- 
gellaz, James Johnson, and others. 

Rhodius, Heurnius, Riverius, and Mead, make 
the spleen and pancreas the seat and cause of 
hypochondriasm ; while Stahl, Koempff, Sieg- 
wart, Faber, and Juncker, make the vena por- 
tarum account for all the symptoms. The 
Arabs gave it the name of morbus mirachiatiSf 
(the word mirach signifying abdomen, or perito- 
neum,) and thereby marked their opinion of its 
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starting-point as being in all the abdominal viscera 
indiscriminately. Such was also the theory of Paul 
Zacchias, Fernel, Lind, and StoU; the former, 
however, laying particular stress on the stomach. 

The brain is considered as the seat of hjrpochon- 
driasm by Linnaeus, Sauvages, Klockof, Lorry, 
Pinel, Georget, Falret, and Rostan. 

Lastly ; a great number of authors maintain a 
disordered condition of the entire nervous system 
a^ constituting the essential nature of hypochon- 
driasm. The majority, however, designate some 
point whence all the nervous symptoms radiate, 
and, for the most part, fix upon the stomach, the 
pylorus, or the spleen. Without reference to the 
particular viscus adopted by these, and without 
separating them from others, whose opinion is 
vaguely announced in the expression *' general 
nervous disorder," the authors alluded to may be 
placed in the following order : — Willis, Sydenham, 
Boerhaave, (at least in his hypochondria without 
matter, or nervous,) Fleming, Robinson, Frederic 
Hoffman, De Gorter, Tissot, Raulin, Pomme, 
Whytt, CuUen, Lieutaud, Grimaud, Barthez, and 
others. Of these, the most lucid, and perhaps the 
most correct, ideas are those of Frederic HoflFman, 
who, combating the coarse theory of the spleen and 
vena portarum, says, *' Sedes mali hypochondriaci nan 
est in liene^ non est in vena portarum; and then adds, 
' * Ut igitur nostram de sede morbi hypochandriad sen- 
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tentiam aperiamus^ hanc in canale Ulo alimentari mem^ 
branaceOy ac valde nervosa ^ qui ventricyium ac intesti- 
norumvolumen constituity collocandum est censemus.'' — 
(De Mala Hypochondriaco.) 

Widely as these various opinions appear to differ, 
they may still be fairly grouped under two general 
categories. The first will contain those writers who 
assert the predominance of abdominal symptoms, 
and place the origin of the disorder in some viscus 
of the abdomen ; the^econd, those who maintain the 
predominance of animal nervous symptoms, and 
place the proximate cause in the cerebral centre 
alone, or in it and its peripheric extension con- 
jointly. 

In both instances the opinion is founded on too 
exclusive a view of the symptoms of the higher 
degree of neuropathy. To say that in a hypochon- 
driacal patient the brain is all in all, and the abdo- 
minal viscera inactive, or vice vers^, is assuredly 
to refuse the evidence of sense. The well-known 
physiological consensus of all the organs is opposed 
to either theory ; and how much more striking is 
that unity in the pathological state ? Still there 
can be but small doubt of the predominance of ce- 
rebral symptoms in the case in question ; but this 
by no means proves the brain to be the starting 
point and sole maintainer of the mischief. More- 
over, in those more numerous instances wherein 
the moral phenomena are but slightly developed, 

G 
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and the abdominal and motor signs form the prin- 
cipal disorder, but trifling reference can be made to 
the brain for an ejcplanation of what is seen and 
experienced. It becomes, therefore, necessary to 
ascertain in what cases the abdominal viscera, or, 
to speak more accurately, the ganglionic system of 
nerves distributed to the digestive organs origi- 
nates and maintains the disease, and in what others 
the brain enacts the same parts. 

The opinion which appears to me the most con- 
sonant with facts, and the best established by rea- 
soning from them, may be stated thus : — That^ in 
the minor degree of neuropathy , or simple nervousness, 
the ganglionic matter distributed about the epigastritmt 
is the orJy permanently diseased point ; while in the 
more intense degree, disorder of the brain is added to 
thai of the ganglionic matter alluded to, and paartiaUg 
assists in the maintenance of the symptoms. 

Preliminary to an appeal to pathological facts in 
support (rf this opinion, I propose to place befwe 
the reader certain leading propositions in the phy- 
siology of the body, tiie application of which, in 
establishing the rationale of neuropathic symptoms, 
will subsequently be made. They are as follow : — 

1 . The phenomena of life in general are the re- 
sult of the operation of causes on the irritability of 
the body,* 

* Brown, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Cabanis, Bich^t, Richerand, 
Rolando, Burns, Gordon, Magendie, Broossais, Adelon, Du- 
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2. This irritability is replreserited by the gan- 
glionic system of nerves as distributed, together 
with the blood-vessels, to all the tissues of the 
body.* 

3. The grand result of the action of causes on the 
blood-vessels thus supplied with ganglionic matter 
is nutrition. 

4. All the functions, and even the mo&t suddea 
changes in them, imply a change in the nutrition 

trdchet, Br4chet, MiUigan, Tiedemann, Roget, Clark, and others, 
are my authorities for this proposition. 

* Winslow, (1782,) Le Cat, (1765,) Johnstone, (1771,) 
Cuvier, (1799,) Bich4t, (1801,) Rioherand, (1804,) Gall, 
(1810,) Wutzer, (1817,) Broussais, (1818,) Bellingeri, (1818,) 
Lobstein, (1823,) Br^chet, (1823,) Copland, (1827,) PhiHips, 
(1833,) Fletcher, (1836,) and others, maintain the doctrine of 
the ganglionic system being the primary seat of irritability : 
though to the latter each one gives his own epithet — " imper- 
ceptible sensibility," ^< organic sensibHity," and so forth. 

With regard to the dtstribution of the ganglionic nerves, to- 
gether with the blood-vessels, I must refer the reader to the 
learned arguments of the last of the above-named authorities, 
(^Rudimenta of PhfMogy^ Part II. a., p. 72,) who, .after enter- 
ing into minute details, thus sums up : — ^^ We seem to be fully 
warranted, therefore, in conduding, not only that wherever is a 
blood-vessel there ako aare ganglionic nerves as a part of that 
blood-vessel, but likewise, that wherever is a nerve, to whatever 
department of the cerebro-spinal system it may belong, there 
some filaments from the ganglionic accompany it ; and conse- 
quently that, so far from this system being confined to the 
several viscera, it is so universally distributed over the body, as 
to be abundantly, competent, as far as this condition is con- 
cerned, to impart irritability to every muscle, whether minis- 
tering to the organic or animal functions." And further 

G 2 
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of the tissues and organs destined to perform 
them.* 

5. There is therefore a change eflfected in any 
tissue or organ, the irritability of which, as repre- 
sented by the ganglionic tissue in it, is acted on by 
ordinary or extraordinary stimulants. 

6. The last proposition applies to the cerebro- 
spinal nervous matter, and the result is sensation, 
succeeded by passion or instinct, thought and voli- 
tion. 

7. These phenomena of brain-matter act as in- 
direct stimulants to the irritability of other parts, 
and therefore play upon the ganglionic nervous 
system distributed to the viscera. 

8. Impressions made on the viscera, and more 
especially those largely supplied with ganglionic 

on (p. 73) he says, << And it is a strong corroboration of the 
principle which would trace ganglionic nerves to every point 
of the body, that, so long as the functions of organs which 
minister exclusively to what is called organic life, and which 
are supplied almost exclusively from this system, continue to be 
performed, many of the functions even of organs which mi- 
nister more particularly to what is called animal life, and which 
are supplied more remarkably from the cerebro-spinal system, 
remain unimpaired." 

* In my translation of Tiedemann's " Pliysiohgie des MenS' 
chen," the talented professor states, (p. 187,) " Each organ is 
maintained in the possession of its proper characters by nutri- 
tion, and, being so maintained, is rendered fit for producing its 
particular effects. A perfect relation exists between the inten- 
sity of the manifestations of life and nutrition." The same doc- 
trine is reiterated in p. 394 of the same work. 
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nervous matter, are reflected on the brain matter, 
and modify its functions. 

For the present I shall only dwell on the two 
latter propositions ; those which precede will be 
afterwards made auxiliaries in confirmation of 
them, as well as in the resolution of a question 
still more intimately connected with the proximate 
cause of the nervous condition. 

The brain, in one of these latter propositions, is 
supposed to receive the primary impression. But 
the origin of all impressions on that centre of per- 
ception and relation is to be traced to certain 
wants intimately connected with our very being. 

« 

The actions to which we are urged by our wants, 
and the command to which is given by the brain, 
by means of impressions made on the external 
senses, are invariably the consequence of the con- 
dition of the viscera at the time when such im- 
pressions are made. Thus, if food be presented to 
the sight, to the smell, or the hearing, at a time 
when the stomach requires it, the perception is 
agreeable, and the desire of taking it, or appetite, 
is developed. But if it be presented immediately 
after a meal, the contrary is the case, and repug- 
nance rather than appetite prevails. The same 
applies to the sensations connected with the gene- 
rative faculty, the impress of heat or cold, or of 
respiration ; for whilst the chest expands on the 
change from an impure to a purer atmosphere, we 
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make every eflfort to contract the inspiration of the 
former. In this manner it may be shewn that the 
cerebral centre of perception judges of the impres- 
sion of external bodies according as these have 
pressing reference or otherwise to the viscera which 
they implicate. Now, in order to the enactment 
of this judgment, it is absolutely necessary that 
the impressions made on the external senses, and 
transmitted by the proper nerves to the cerebral 
centre, shovdd be instantaneously passed onwards 
by the latter to the viscera. But inasmuch as the 
judgment of external objects is founded on the re- 
sponsive echo of the viscera, it follows that the 
reverberation from the brain upon the viscera is 
dependent for its direction upon the state in which 
the latter may be ; and the general conclusion to 
be drawn will be, that whereas similar impressions 
induce to different actions, according to the state 
of the viscera, they are always reverberated on all 
the viscera at once ; and that of the latter, those 
which are the most implicated in the impression 
will act the most energetically upon the brain, and 
determine the value of the impression as well as 
the locomotive acts dependent on the brain.* 
In saying that the impression is reverberated 

* The idiosyncrasies in this particular are numerous, and can 
only be attributed to the unusual supply of nervous nutritive 
matter to the viscus implicated in the particular idiosyncrasy. 
Very many ladies of modern Rome are affected with nausea and 
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from the brain upon the viscera, I mean only to 
state that the irritations produced by bodies upon 
the external senses are transmitted by the parti- 
cular nerves to the brpiin, and from the brain to the 
viscera, by their nervous connexions ; and that the 
vital movements which take place in thp viscera, 
upon tl^e recognition of the impressions, are per- 
ceived by the brain, or, in other words, excite a 
proportionate sensation. Upon the sensation thus 
e}^cited are founded the phenomena of passion, or 

fainting at t^e smell of perfumes, which are indispensable to the 
toilette of our English belles ; the former 

Die of a rose, in aromatic pain — 

while the latter declare they cannot live without them. I have 
known two or three individuals on whom the smell of ipeca- 
cuanha produced palpitation of the heart, constricted breathing 
and nausea ; tl^ey could even tell if it were in the room, by 
means of their visceral feelings. Every physician has some 
patient to whom camphor, aloes, valerian, or other strong- 
smelling drug is intolerable, from the visceral phenomena they 
excite. Many sights and sounds act in like manner. Shak- 
speare tells us — 

" And others, when the bagpipe sings i* the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine ; for Affection, 

Mistress of Passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loaths." 

For « affection," read " visceral yearning or sensation," which is 
certainly meant. All these are instances of passion, which, acting 
on the viscera, there produces sensations that are reverberated 
on and sway the brain, in which feelings of disgust, syncope, or 
anxiety, are thus originated. In fact, it is the visceral sensa- 
tion, and not the scent, sight, or sound, that immediately acts 
in the production qf this state of the brain. 
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instinct, and thought ; the result of these again 
being volition and muscular movements. 

Nor is the result different in the case where the 
intellectual faculties alone are said to be in opera- 
tion. These faculties are unquestionably a conse- 
quence of brain function, but by no means a con- 
tinuous one, the evidence of which is sleep ; still, 
during sleep, the action of the brain is not annihi- 
lated, it is only diminished. If, then, it be said that 
sensibility and intellectual actions are functions of 
the brain, it must also be conceded that they are 
not the only functions, and that they are, moreover, 
intermittent. Intellectual operations, therefore, 
cannot be said to be merely acts of the nerves and 
brain ; they can only be considered as one of the 
results of that action ; and the principal function of 
the brain and nerves must be allowed to consist in 
an organic reverberation or transmission of impres- 
sions from parts that have received them to others. 
This transmission we have sometimes a conscious- 
ness of, and the power of modifying, constituting 
thereby an intellectual operation ; at other times 
we have it not. An unborn child does not possess 
it : subsequently in life he obtains it, but on the 
condition of losing it, periodically, in sleep. During 
sleep, however, as before stated, the leading func- 
tion of the brain, the transmission of impressions, 
is not interrupted, but only diminished, or irre^ 
gularly exercised. Moreover, there is no thought 
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without previous sensation ; and there is no sen- 
sation without previous irritation. Sensibility, then, 
is a forced condition ; hence, again, the impossi- 
bility of its continuous duration, and the conse- 
quent necessity for its partial interruption by sleep. 
IrritabiUty, on the other hand, is ever active, for 
nutrition is ever necessary ; but in sleep the nutri- 
tion of the brain goes not on to the extent requi- 
site to excite sensibility. Thus, whether there be 
consciousness or not, the brain is ever playing on 
the viscera, and receiving stimulation from them ; 
and this must hold good a fortiori when the intel- 
lectual operations are in process. To adduce tan- 
gible instances ; — Who can deny the interference of 
the viscera with the clear exercise of the thought 
when hunger, the venereal appetite, the anxiety for 
defecation or mincturition, are pressing ? And is 
it not equally true that the intellectual power may 
for a time postpone the gratification of these in- 
stinctive feelings ? And shall we deny the mutual 
connexion and reflection of stimulus between the 
brain and viscera, under ordinary circumstances, 
because such reflection is only painfully experi- 
enced, or violently combated against by the intel- 
lect, when the stimulus derived from the viscera 
has amounted to appetite or anxiety ? It would 
be to the last degree irrational: equally so as to 
deny the supply of nervous matter to the bones, 
because, though acutely painful when diseased. 
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they may, when healthy, be sawed through without 
exciting sensation. We are therefore authorized 
to maintain, that, in the operations of the intellect, 
an impression is conveyed to the viscera, which is 
again reflected on and influences the brain in those 
operations. 

Having shewn that impressions conimencing in 
the external senses and brain are necessarily re- 
flected upon the viscera, and therefrom derive their 
character and intensity, it requires no stretch of 
imagination to believe that the internal vital move- 
ments primarily produced in the viscera by stimu- 
lants of any kind, play upon, and influence, the 
vital movements of the cerebral centre, and the 
organs dependent on its action, Everyone is ac- 
quainted with the stimulating effect of a moderate 
meal on the voluntary muscles 5 and too many with 
the paralyzing effect of an immoderate one on the 
same organs. The same may be said of stimu- 
lating drinks, &c. 

In the preceding argument, the terms viscera 
and brain, irritability and sensibility, have be^n 
employed without further specification. It will, 
however, be understood, that by viscera the cpn- 
tents of the thoracic and abdominal cavities are 
meant— parts that are almost wholly supplied by 
nerves of the ganglionic system, and whose prin- 
cipal attribute, therefore, is irritability. Sensibility, 
on the other hand, is the attribute of the brain- 
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matter ; but is still the result of its nutrition. Let 
us now, in summary, be more precise. 

The nerves proceeding from the brain are the 
paths by which the sensations proceeding from the 
different parts of the body pass onwards from the 
perceptive centre, the brain. Volitions, also, or, in 
other words, the influences by which the cerebro- 
spinal axis induces movements of various kinds, 
are transmitted by the same route. These two 
phenomena constitute what is called innervation^ 
and are both modifications of the general irritation 
called Life. Branches of the great sympathetic 
or ganglionic centre proceed with the cerebral 
nerves, and have equal right to be considered as 
conductors of irritation. This being the case, it 
follows that the irritations produced in the viscera, 
where the ganglionic system is centred, are com- 
municated to the cerebral nerves, and by them 
brought to their nervous centre, the brain. It 
also follows, that the irritations commencing in the 
latter (thought, passion, volition) impinge more or 
less on the ganglionic centre, and by it reach the 
tissues where its nerves are distributed. But, as 
has been stated in the Second proposition, where- 
ever there are nutritive capillary vessels there is 
ganglionic nervous matter mixed up with them. 
The latter must therefore influence the deposition 
of cerebral matter, and the functions dependent on 
it. Looking to the immense quantity of blood 
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received by the brain, and especially the grey por- 
tion of it, compared with the other tissues of the 
body, we have good reason for inferring a pro- 
portionate degree of irritability, and therefore of 
ganglionic matter in its tissue. In fact, more gan- 
glionic matter may be said to be collected in the 
cerebral tissue than in any other point of the body, 
the great sympathetic or ganglionic centre itself 
excepted.* 

Thus the cerebral tissue and the great sympa- 
thetic may be considered as the principal coUec- 



* It may be asked how it happens, then, that this nervous 
centre is not endowed with sensibility to the same extent. The 
reply is, that the phenomena of sensibility are the result of an 
action in the cerebral matter deposited q/ler the operation of 
causes on the irritability of the nutritive capillaries. True, 
similar matter — viz., white medullary, is found, but in very mi- 
nute quantity, in the great sympathetic ; and accordingly we 
find sensibility in it proportionately small. That it exists there, 
I am rather inclined to believe with Lobstein and Broussais, 
than disbelieve with Br^chet, whose experiments on this point 
are somewhat apocryphal, and require further confirmation. 
The sensibility of the ganglionic centre is dull or obtuse, but 
actually exists : witness the sinking at the epigastrium, the feel- 
ing of malaise, or, again, the shock that is experienced there in 
sudden and violent mental affections. Numerous arguments, 
also, go to shew, that, in those animals possessed only of gan- 
glionic nerves, that system serves the double purposes of irrita- 
tion and sensation. Be this as it may, it is at least certain, that 
on the ganglionic nervous matter is dependent the auBceptibility 
of the cerebral nervous matter of being acted on by causes ; and 
it is upon this truth that the whole superstructure of the theory 
I advance is founded. 
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tions of irritable ganglionic matter in the body. 
Moreover, they are continuous, inasmuch as the 
function of transmission enjoyed by the nerves of 
the former is also owing to their irritability, or 
supply of ganglionic matter. The sympathies 
between these centres will thus appear to be in- 
evitable ; they are the results of vital movements in 
collections of the same irritable matter ; and the 
reverberations previously insisted on appear only 
as transfers of irritation from one to the other. 
Inasmuch, too, as the great sympathetic is the 
more concentrated collection of the two, — is to the 
general ganglionic system what the brain is to the 
general cerebro-spinal system, — it ceases to be a 
matter of surprise that it should interfere with, 
modify, and even forcibly compel, the operations 
of the cerebral collection. For a similar reason, 
that large collection denominated the coeliac gan- 
glion and plexus (corresponding to the epigas- 
trium) acts, and is acted upon, by this last more 
vehemently than any other portion of the nervous 
centre in question.* In health, the interference 
alluded to is but slightly dwelt upon by the brain ; 
but in disease its effects are too striking and dread- 



* In the foetal state, the cardiac ganglion is the largest, the 
coeliac being comparatively diminutive ; and this because, pre- 
vious to birth, the want of circulation is the most imperative to 
the preservation of the individual ; which end is obtained after 
birth by the ingestion of food. Accordingly, the cceliac aug- 
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ful to be overlooked or tiemed. But this is antici- 
pating the subject. 

It has been said above, that the reflections or re- 
verberations of the brain on the great sympathetic, 
and vice vers&, would appear to be simple transfers 
of irritation. In what does this transfer cmisist? 
Here reference must be had to the fifth proposition, 
which states, that *' all the functions, and even the 
most sudden dianges in them, imply a daange in 
the nutrition of the organs destined to perform 
them.*' The excitation of the brain consequent^! 
th€ impression on the external senses, implies, 
therefore, a change in its nutrition; and this change 
modifies, and is modified by, the nutrition of the 
great ganglionic centre. The same, of course, 
applies, if the impression is made primarily on the 
last-mentioned part. It remains to inquire, after- 
wards, what is the nature of the change thus pro- 
duced in the neuropathic or nervous condition. 

This physiological proem will render more clear 
the foundations of the theory advanced concerning 
the Essential Nature of nervousness. It will also 
go far towards forming the rationale of its parti- 
cular symptoms. Perhaps the most desirable mode 
of exemplifying my meaning will be to suppose 

ments in volume, and becomes the chief point on which irrita- 
tions from the brain impinge, and whence they are propagated 
to the latter. (See Lobstein, De Nervo Sympathetico. 1823. 
47 et seq,) 
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cases in whidi the operation of diffetent causes has 
been efficient in disturbing the harmonious play of 
the two nervous syi&tems, as they are commonly 
called. These causes have been stated to be either 
such as play upon the external senses and brain, 
including mental causes; or such as have their 
immediate or primary operation on the internal 
senses or ganglionic system. Of the former, let 
us suppose long-continued and intense intellectual 
labour. 

In the calmer degree of mental action, when 
thought produces less disorder in the system, 
either because the ideas have no reference to the 
primary and actually pressing wants of our nature, 
or in consequence of the individual constitution, 
no sudden perturbations take place ; the morbid 
signs are slight, and organic changes elsewhere are 
but slowly produced. In such case, the brain is 
the first to be affected, and it is some time before 
the other tissues become so. This applies to all 
instances in which the intellectual faculties are ex- 
cessively used without any mixture of passion. We 
then find fulness of the head, dizziness, headache, 
sleeplessness, or, on the other hand, somnolence, 
prevail, for a certain time, as the only appredable 
symptoms of disease. The brain thus becomes 
a standing focus of irritation to other parts ; and 
the visceral ganglionic system is the first to feel 
the effects. In the epigastric region more espe- 
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cially, anormal movements and sensations com- 
mence, such as sinking, gnawing, spasmodic pain, 
&c. ; the appetite becomes capricious or annihi- 
lated, and the bowels torpid. The irritation thus 
evidenced, fails not to react on that already existing 
in the brain, and the voluntary muscles become 
affected with tremblings, twitchings, starting, 
shuddering; while sensations of creeping, cold, 
heat, &c., in various parts, are developed ; the col- 
lection of symptoms, in fact, constituting the 
minor degree of neuropathy. Meantime, the ab- 
dominal irritation persisting, the attention of the 
brain is incessantly called to the movements and 
sensations in that region, — sensations and move- 
ments so unlike the quietude of healthy nutrition, 
— and becomes further irritated. The two centres 
of irritation then play upon each other ; the epi- 
gastric centre ever reminding the cerebral, and the 
latter being painfully bent on the state of the di- 
gestive organs, and their effects on the general 
economy. The major degree of neuropathy, or 
hypochondriasm, is thus established. 

Let us now suppose the operation of some pas- 
sion as a cause of neuropathy. Here, too, the 
impression is primarily on the brain. But the 
effect on the visceral ganglionic system is much 
more rapidly produced ; indeed, it is instantaneous, 
almost coincident with the passion ; and this be- 
cause our passions or instincts are more immedi- 
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ately connected with our wants atid the viscera. 
That certain passions influence, and are influenced 
by, particular viscera, cannot be doubted ; at the 
same time, it is to be remembered that their eflfect 
is on the entire viscera, that viscus responding 
most which is the most implicated in the passion. 
In their morbid excess, however, or long continu- 
ance, the greatest collection of ganglionic matter 
is the most liable, ultimately, to sufier. Thus, 
though the passion of physical love is intimately 
connected with the generative organs, its morbid 
effects are chiefly experienced in the epigastric 
region. Grief may be connected with the heart 
and lungs, but never without the sinking of the 
epigastric region. Joy may cause the heart to 
palpitate, but it also produces palpitation of the 
epigastrium, and effectually stays the appetite for 
food. The sensation that is aroused in the same 
region by anger cannot be mistaken; it is the 
most forcible X)f all the passions in its operation on 
the coeliac portion of the ganglionic system. Si- 
milar observations may be made regarding the 
effects of fear, hatred, shame, the love of offspring, 
&c., when excessively, that is, morbidly excited, 
or long-continued. 

In the operation of any of the passions as a 
cause of neuropathy, the same kind of process 
takes place as in the case of the intellect, though 
different in degree. The reverberation on the 

H 
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epigastric centre is immediate^ and amounts to a 
shock. If the passion is sudden and excessive, 
death may ensue ; and in such case it is by the 
annihilation of irritability at its very centre, and 
not alone, as is commonly said, by '' nervous apo- 
plexy of the brain" — ^a term, du reste^ which ex- 
plains nothing."* In this instance, the entire irrita- 
bility of the body, as represented by the ganglionic 
system, is exhausted, without capability of re- 
action, by the lightning transfer from one to an- 
other portion — and that the central— of it. Should 
the visceral portion, however, react, the reaction 
amounts to irritation, which then plays upon the 
brain ^ and the consequence is, in the first instance, 
the minor degree of neuropathy, and by its subse- 
quent persistence, and the consequent augmented 
irritation, the major degree, or hypochondriasm. 

It is to be remarked, that whenever neuropathy 
is the result of intense intellectual labour, it is more 
frequently observed in its greater degree ; and that, 
originating in pasition, the minor degree, or simple 
nervousness, alone obtains. Such is the general 
fact ; and it is explicable on the ground of the more 
immediate connexion between the viscera and the 
passions than between the same and the intellec- 

* A man receives a blow in the epigastrium, and falls dead 
instantaneously. To content oneself by saying he died of 
" nervous apoplexy," is, indeed, to be in a blessed state of self- 
complacency ! 
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tual functions. Accordingly, we find that the irri- 
tation of the visceral nervous system requisite to 
produce hypochondriasm, is greater than that 
which will induce nervousness alone ; the time, 
also, that is required for the establishment of the 
former is longer than for the latter. Again, the 
irritation commencing in that portion of the brain 
allotted to the intellectual functions, predisposes it 
to receive that which shall be derived from the 
viscera, and the mental disorders are more pro- 
found; whereas, if it commence in the portion 
allotted to the passions, the intellect is the last to 
be affected, and that not very rapidly. Still, in all 
cases we find nervousness preceding the hypochon- 
driacal neuropathy ; and this, cbupled with the 
fact above announced, bears favourably upon the 
division I have made, and countenances the theory 
I advance concerning the essential nature of the 
state now under discussion. 

TTie overstrained exercise of the voluntary power, 
as evidenced in excessive muscular exertion, either 
in walking or manual labour, may be considered as 
a cause whose operation commences in the brain- 
matter, producing therein a morbid irritation which 
is reverberated on the visceral nervous system. 
Established in the latter, the symptoms of neuro- 
pathy, for the most part in the minor degree, are 
developed. It is well known that the effects of 
sudden and violent muscular exertion, especially 
when connected with some passion, — fear, anger, or 

H 2 
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self-preservation, are frequently dreadful, and, by 
the vehement transfer of irritation on the ganglionic 
system, may cause instant fainting, or even death.* 

Remains to mention, the modus operandi of an- 
other mental cause of neuropathy — namely, ennui. 
This is the more important as a vast number of 
cases date their origin from it, particularly in the 
country in which we live, where industry, prudent 
economy, and good government, have made so 
many affluent in circumstances, and withdrawn 
them from the excitements of the business that led 
to their independence. In it we have a converse 
cause to that in which the intellectual functions 
are overstrained, yet the result is the same. This 
requires elucidation, towards which, perhaps, the 
following remarks may assist. 

I conceive ennui to act in a mixed manner, in- 
tellect and instinct being both implicated in the 
production of the neuropathic state. Here we 
might anticipate the worst form of neuropathy; 
and we find it. The intellectual organs, withdrawn 
from the exciting scenes and pleasurable associations 

* Massinger beautifully introduces this phenomenon in his 
play, " A New Way to pay Old Debts," when he makes Sir 
Giles Overreach exclaim, in his frenzied attempt to draw his 
sword« 

*' Ha ! I am feeble : 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 
And takes away the use oft !" 

Immediately after which he faints. 
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of the camp and the mess-room, the wordy war of the 
senate and the bar, the anxious tumult of commercial 
speculations, or the ever- varying novelty of foreign 
climes and manners, soon feels the loss of extra- 
neous stimuli. So long as these existed and were 
present, so long did the intellect find healthful and 
apt occupation from without, react upon the vis- 
cera so as to expedite their functions, and, in doing 
so, almost permit the individual to live in blessed 
ignorance that he had a heart in his chest, or a 
stomach in his abdomen : 

<< His bosom's lord sat lightly on his throne :" 

and for his stomach, it was in one unceasing 
** committee of ways and means,*' and was sure 
to ** report favourably" to the brain. Thus the 
interchange of normal stimulus was copious and 
continued, and the result full and unvarying health. 
But as in waking hours the intellect must ever be 
more or less active, these external and pleasing 
stimuli being meantime withdrawn, it seeks for 
exciting causes elsewhere. The objects of ambi- 
tion being reached, the otium cum dignitate attained, 
the moral eminence of the individual among his 
fellow men gained, to what then should the thought 
turn for occupation? The feeling of physical 
self-preservation becomes active ; it is shewn in 
the increased attention to regularity in diet, and 
hours of eating, sleeping, and walking ; in the ex- 
ceeding care of the person with regard to cleanli- 
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ness, articles of clothing, and change of atmo- 
spheric temperature. Gradually the individual makes 
frequent examination of his tongue, of the siuf ace 
of his body, his urine, and other secretions ; cogi- 
tates more and more on them, and eventually be- 
comes a confirmed neuropathic. 

Meanwhile the viscera have ceased to derive the 
healthful stimulus from the waking brain which 
they formerly received. Add to this that exercise 
of limb, the tonic action of invigorating breezes 
on the surface, and early rising, are too often ex- 
changed by the man who has abandoned active 
labour for short and measured promenades, hot, 
close rooms, and the sluggard's hours of sleep. 
All this plays unfavourably on the viscera, and 
more especially on the stomach, which, from the 
first onset, has been responding to the already pre- 
disposed brain. In this manner the pathological 
state may be said to commence in the brain and 
visceral nervous system simultaneously, and the 
cohort of symptoms is proportionately vast and 
terrible. Indeed, the uprising of the passion of 
physical self-preservation in one who, in his pre- 
vious career, had set it at naught in the battle- 
field, ''in perils by land, and perils by sea,"* 

* One species of courage is founded on self-love, and is that 
which is the most commonly observed. Such courage will not 
screen the possessor of it from neuropathy, for he never exerts 
it in bearing up against physical suffering. For the most part, 
it disappears after the mid-period of life, when other mental 
tendencies take its place. Experience at the same time making 
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would seem to indicate the viscera as aiFected 
rather previously to^ than simultaneously with, 
the hrain. However this may be^ it is certain that 
in neuropathy originating in ennui, papsion and In- 
tellect, viscera and brain, ganglionic and cerebral 
centres, are both equally involved, presenting one 
of the most complicated, tedious, and intractable 
states of disease that a patient can be subjected to, 
or a physician be called on to combat against. 

In these different instances of primary impression 
on the brain, it will appear, that though phenomena 
exist which cannot but be attached to that centre 
of perception, yet these are never developed until 
after the transmission of such impression to the 
abdominal perceptive centre. Being developed, the 
nervous symptoms are not entirely owing to the 
irritation in the brain matter ; for inasmuch as they 
exist not previously to the irritation of the visceral 
nervous system, it is undoubtedly in the latter that 
we are to seek for their maintaining cause. It has 
been asserted in the physiological proem, that 
sensibility is a forced state — is the result of 
healthy nutritive irritation. To what part should 
we look for the maintenance of morbid nutritive 

men more wise, they discover a host of inconveniences to which 
their courage has exposed them ; they cease to cultivate it, and 
may then become neuropathic as soon as any one ebe. That 
kind of courage that is exercised from slight motives, or none at 
all — phrenologies combativeness — is a much better protection, 
for it is allied to the contempt of physical suffering. 
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irritation, if not to the centre of that nervous ap- 
paratus on which nutrition depends, and with 
which the nutrition of all the organs so constantly 

* 

sympathizes ? To say, then, that the brain is all 
in all, even in the worst forms of neuropathy, is to 
make that organ independent of sympathy with 
other parts, even with the central seat of the pri- 
mary power, irritability. Everything tends to the 
support of the theory, that at whatever point the 
morbid impression be first made, the continuance 
of the morbid phenomena is mainly attributable to 
irritation of the central ganglionic system repre- 
sented in the great sympathetic. Both centres are 
implicated, but the balance of irritation is in favour 
of the last-named system. 

In the operation of morbid causes upon the in- 
ternal sentient surface, the rationale is somewhat 
more simple than in the preceding instances. Im- 
proper articles of diet produce irritation of the sur- 
face in question ; this is transferred to the brain, 
which it maintains in a state of super- vitality and 
morbid nutrition. This is exhibited in the move-^ 
ments, which, in health, are volimtary, becoming 
involuntary — hence the shudderings, startings, 
tremors, twitchings, &c. ; in the anormal sensa- 
tions recognised and exaggerated by the brain, 
giddiness, darting pains, creeping, hot and cold 
sensations, &c. ; and in the excitable state of the 
mind to the operation of causes on the external 
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senses (simple nervousness), or to that of causes 
existing in the internal senses, or visceral, (intense 
neuropathy, or hypochondriasm.) There is, how- 
ever, a degree of nervousness, the result of such 
irritation, in which the brain gives evidence of the 
transfer either with or without external cause, but 
which cannot be said to amount to hypochondriasm. 
Thus many neuropathies remain perfectly quiet, 
unless a sudden impression be made on the sight, 
the hearing, the touch, or taste ; whilst others start 
and shudder when alone, apart from excitement of 
any kind. In the latter case, the internal visceral 
irritation would appear to be more intense than in 
the former, sufficiently so to alter the nutrition of 
the brain to the extent of morbid movement or sen- 
sation, independent of extraneous influences. Such 
cases are to be regarded as more grave than th6se 
in which the co-operation of the latter is requisite ; 
for they constitute the medium between the cere- 
bral irritation that is readily roused by external 
circumstances, and that in which the visceral irri- 
tation is all in all to the brain, which it unceasingly 
occupies. But even within these extremes the va- 
rieties of the two irritations are numerous, and are 
to be judged of, in great measure, by the predispo- 
sition as exhibited in age, sex, form, and volume 
of head, abdominal development, &c. 

The abuse of purgatives operates in the same 
manner as, though more vehemently than, im- 
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proper diet, in the production of neuropathy. So, 
also, does the excessive use of all medicines applied 
to the stomach, whether they be called stimulants 
or sedatives.* Indeed, I feel convinced that seven- 
tenths of the nervous cases that are met with in 
this country are the result of excessive medication, 
which keeps the internal sensibility in a continued 
state of exaggeration, exciting morbid sympathies, 
particularly with the brain, until the latter can no 
longer pass over the visceral sensations. This 
applies more especially to the abuse of purgatives, 
than which no class of remedies is more fallacious 
in the relief it brings. To the patient, however, 
they are a means of putting off the visit of the me- 
dical practitioner ; while to the last-named they 
are, in the first place, an easy mode of gaining 
credit for speedy relief ; and, in the second place, 
a certain mode of being, ere long, again in requisi- 



* Were this the place, it might be shewn that the primary 
change produced by these apparently opposite remedies on the 
nutrition of the organs is the same in kind, the tangible pheno- 
mena whence they have their denomination being dependent on 
the secondary process that obtains in the capillary system of 
blood-vessels. I believe that all remedies act primarily as sti- 
mulants to the capillary irritability ; and I would remind those 
who are inclined to sneer at the opinion, that while ^A^^ place 
opiumt which drives to sleep, and stramonium, which drives to 
madness, under the same head of sedatives, as also alcohol, which 
intoxicates, and ammonia, which cures intoxication, under the 
same head of stimulants, they have their own contradictions to 
reconcile, and would be well employed in explaining them. 
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tion. Great should be the reverence of the pro- 
fession for the name of Hamilton ^ for many are the 
interminable cases of neuropathy that owe their 
origin to. his writings 1 

The action of irritating medicines on the sto* 
mach for the most part begets an inflammatory 
state of the digestive mucous membrane, as well as 
that nervous excitation in which the essence of 
neuropathy consists. The intensity of the latter is 
gradually increased, from the simple visceral up to 
the mental predominance ; and the phases are ra- 
pidly passed through. Arrived at the hypochon- 
driacal variety, it is of all states the most intract-^ 
able ; for everything, food or medicine, taken into 
the stomach, exasperates the symptoms. It is a 
state not only of nervous, but of mucous secretory 
irritation, the capillary system of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach being involved, as well as the 
central portion of the great sympathetic situated 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the organ, 
which portion thus receives the morbid impressions 
from the mucous membrane as w^ll as the brain. 
For it must not be forgotten that neuropathy may, 
and frequently does, exist without disordered mu-* 
cous secretion of the stomach ; and therefore that 
the irritation of the lining of th^ stomach is trans- 
ferred, in such instances, to the coelial ganglion, 
and does not in itself constitute the proximate 
cause of the symptoms. 
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' The same applies to the operation of excessive 
lactation, or menstrual evacuation, as causes of 
nervousness . The long-continued irritation of the 
breasts and womb are at length transferred to the 
central nervous nutritive system, which then reacts 
on the cerebro-spinal system, producing generally 
the minor degree of neuropathy. Add to this, that 
during lactation the functions of the digestive 
organs are for the most part inordinately • taxed; 
and an irritation kept up in the gastric mucous 
surface by increased quantity of aliment, that like- 
wise preys upoii the central ganglion. It is to be 
remarked, that excessive menstrual evacuation in- 
duces rather the signs of nervousness than that of 
hysteria — ^a fact worthy the consideration of those 
who look upon the latter as a consequence of 
uterine irritation alone, without reference to the 
digestive organs. Inordinate venery and mastur- 
bation produce similar effects in a similar manner. 
But the suppression of the menses, and the drying 
up of ulcers and other secretory points, are also 
causes of neuropathy. By what process have they 
such effect ? Here we must refer to the universal, 
and universally acknowledged, consensus of the body, 
by virtue of which no one organ has its well-being 
without giving to, and receiving from, the others, 
a due quantity of healthy irritation. Tliis latter, 
again, implies normal nutrition, and is under the 
influence of the organic nervous system. Now, if 
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the function of an organ — that of the womb, for 
instance — be suspended, (I stay not to enumerate 
by what means, as it is not germane to the present 
subject,) the equilibrium between the functions in 
general is destroyed ; the womb thus becomes a 
source of irritation to other parts, and more espe- 
cially to the nervous centres, whence it derives its 
nutritive nervous influence ; the reverberation 
would then be on the great sympathetic, and facts 
shew that it is directly on the gastric portion of it. 
Hence the nervous vomiting, the capricious appe- 
tite, the sinking, gnawing, and anormal move- 
ments in the epigastric region, that were so strongly 
developed in the fourth case of neuropathy with pre- 
dominance of visceral symptoms, in which mental 
causes also came to assist in producing and main- 
taining the disorder. 

What the secretorial disorder of the womb is to 
the entire economy, is likewise a long-standing 
ulcer or issue, or cutaneous eruption; and the 
same rationale is applicable to their suppression as 
a cause of hevu^opathy. They are established forms 
of nutritive irritation, have become necessary to the 
just maintenance of the same in other parts, and, 
when suppressed, they irritate the centre of all irri- 
tability. 

Thus, to whichever of the exciting causes oif 
neuropathy we tUm, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the ultimate effect of all of th^^n is 
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upon the central portion of the nervous system, 
which represents the irritability and nutritive power 
of the economy. In it we find the starting-point 
of all the functions, and on it all their disorders are 
reverberated. All the facts of neuropathy tend, 
moreover, to shew that, of the great sympathetic, 
that portion of it centred in the epigastrium is the 
most implicated in their production and continu- 
ance. It is not in gastric, or gastro-enteric, mucous 
inflammation that the essential nature of the dis- 
ease is to be found; for neuropathy may exist 
without one sign of such, and they may exist with- 
out neuropathy. They not unfrequently accom- 
pany, and often terminate in, but are not essential 
to, the existence of the latter.*' It is not in irrita- 
tion of the brain alone that the essential nature of 
nervousness is to be found, for even apoplectic con- 
gestion may exist there without a symptom of the 
disease in question, without the brain being pain- 

* Lord Byron, in his Diary^ 1821, says, << 1 have been con- 
sidering what pan be the reason why I always wake at a certain 
hour in the morning, and always in very bad spirits, — I may say, 
in actual despair and despondency, in all respects, even of that 
which pleased me overnight. In about an hour or two this 
goes off, and I compose either to sleep again, or, at least, to 
quiet. In England, five years ago, I had the same kind of hy- 
pochondria, but accompanied with so violent a thirst, that I l^ave 
drunk as many as thirteen bottles of soda-water in one night after 
going to bed, and still been thirsty. At present I have not the 
thirst, but the depression of spirits is no less violent. What is 
it? — liver? I suppose that it is all hypochondria." The fact would 
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fully occupied with the state of the stomach. Nor 
shall we find it in the simple morbid irritation of 
any tissue of any organ of the body, until that irri- 
tation shall have been powerfully reverberated on 
the great ganglionic centre, there to arouse an 
irritative condition that reacts more or less upon 
the great cerebral centre. Should that reaction be x 
inconsiderable, and not strongly responded to, the 
minor degree of nervousness is the result ; but 
should that responsive irritation be great, either 
from the predisposing form and volume of the 
brain, or from the primary operation of causes 
upon it, or, lastly, from the excess or persistence 
of the ganglionic irritation^ the major degree, or 
hypochondriasm, is developed. 

If it be now asked in what the irritation of the 
ganglionic centre consists, an answer can only be 
found in the phenomena that are observed in the 
viscera, and particularly in the epigastric region. 
These phenomena ai^e uildoubted evidences of aug- 



seem to be, that in England, where high living and late hours 
awaited his lordship, mucous inflammation was added to the 
nervous irritation, and begat thirst ; whereas, in Italy, where for 
weeks together he lived on tea and biscuit, the purely nervous 
condition of the epigastrium was alone present. Du reste, he 
appears to have had both the ganglionic and cerebral system in 
the highest state of development, his passions and intellect being 
alike strong. No wonder, then, that his brief career was one of 
storms and inquietude, and that at thirty-six years his ^rey hairs 
" went down with sorrow to the grave !' 



I" 
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mented nervous function ; sensations and move- 
ments take place and are felt which are not recog- 
nised by the brain in the healthy condition of the 
viscera. Of such, therefore, the proximate cause 
can only be a state of nutrition in the ganglionic 
centre, which supposes increased influx and reten- 
tion of the vital fluid, the blood, from which all 
deposits, solid and fluid, are made. Between the 
simply augmented influx of blood, and the inflam- 
matory congestion that may end in disorganization, 
the shades may be infinite ; and all that can be said 
of them is, that some minor degrees of sanguineous 
influx produce phenomena that come under the 
name of irritation, whilst the phenomena of other 
degrees are ranged under the term inflammation. 
Inasmuch, however, as both are degrees of the 
same state, there is no difficulty in conceiving the 
transition of one into the other, as well as their 
extension in the same or into other tissues. Puring 
a long period of neuropathy, the irritation, or in- 
flammation (whichever it be) of the ganghonic 
centre produces only the symptoms that charac- 
terize purely nervous irritation ; but in the progress 
of time the nutritive irritation of the part in ques- 
tion extends along the prolongations of nervous 
matter which connect it with the stomach, the 
liver, the spleen, and the pancreas. A similar irri- 
tation is then established in the capillary system of 
those organs, swayed as it is by the organic nervous 
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matter ; and scirrhous, melanotic, tubercular, and 
lardaceous deposits are the tangible evidences of its 
existence. The disorder is then commonly said to 
have passed from a functional into an organic dis- 
ease — ^from a nervous, into a substantial form ; of 
which the latter only is liable to prove fatal. 

That the part which the brain plays in the en- 
actment of neuropathic phenomena is secondary, 
may, I think, be inferred from the extreme rarity 
of its passage from functional into organic disorder, 
or even from irritative into inflammatory conges- 
tion. It was stated in the detail of the symptoms, 
that neuropathy rarely, if ever, passes into insanity; 
nor is the horrid evidence of maniacal disturbance, 
suicide, the act of the neuropathic. While anato- 
mical investigations have discovered, on frequent 
occasions of neuropathy, disorder of various abdo- 
minal viscera, no change has ever been recognised 
in the cerebral nervous tissue. Nor yet have the 
abdominal ganglions been found changed in struc- 
ture ; but, on the other hand, individuals have 
lived on through a series of years in a neuropathic 
state, have died by other disorders, (inflammation 
of the lungs, stone, &c.,) and on examination after 
death no structural alteration of any of the abdo- 
minal viscera has been detected. These, then, 
cannot be essential to that state ; when present, 
however, they shew how predominant the irrita- 
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tion of their nervous system has been over that of 
the cerebral system. 

Upon the whole, the theory now advanced con- 
cerning the Essential Nature of Neuropathy may 
fairly be said to be as well entitled to credit as any 
theory can be which rests upon presumptive evi- 
dence alone. Whatever may be said by others on 
this point, it is assuredly better and more creditable 
to hold an opinion which shall be some explanation 
of the pathological symptoms, and some aid in their 
treatment, than to deal in generalities which mean 
nothing, (witness the terms " general nervous ex- 
citement," '* nervous depression," and suchlike,) 
or to glory in ignorance because the mind is too 
indolent to seek knowledge by the process of in- 
duction. The cant that ^' a fact is a fact," and the 
cant of *' experience," which adds, that symptoms 
are facts, and in themselves quite sufficient for us 
to know, if universally acted upon, would soon 
arrest that scientific progression which it is the 
glorious attribute of man to be capable of effect- 
ing. To those who halt on the very threshold of 
pathological inquiry^ I would recommend the elo- 
quent advice of the late Dr. Fletcher, who, writing 
on physiology, says : '' Upon every subject of phy-. 
siology, and in every stage of our progress in th^^ 
science, one opinion must be better supported than 
another ; and any opinion-— even though in some 
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measure conjectural — founded on the best informa- 
tion which the prestot state of our knowledge 
affords, and taken up, not more as a mere resting- 
place for the present, than as a stepping-stone to the 
future, must at least be better than no opinion at 
all, since it rather invites than opposes itself to 
further investigation ; and while it spares us much 
heart-sickening and hopeless confusion at first, 
often enables us, by working with our previous 
conclusions in future speculations, to arrive rapidly 
at truths for which we might otherwise have waited 
in vain. Let us not mistake, as is too often done, 
the vacillation of the timid, the indolent, or incom- 
petent, for the caution of the philosopher, nor the 
decision of those who have boldness, industry, and 
talent enough to come to a legitimate decision for 
the rashness of the visionary. It has been admi- 
rably remarked, that he who dares not form an 
opinion must be a coward — ^he who will not, must 
be an idler — ^he who cannot, must be a fool. Let 
us have an opinion upon everything, . . . and be 
ready at once to qualify or to resign it, should any 
new facts occur to stagger or overthrow us. It is 
no reproach to any one to be wiser to day than he 
was yesterday ; but it is a severe reproach to be, 
from first to last, an irresolute waverer, from a 
silly aflfectation of seeking for positive evidence in 
a science where such evidence is often unattain- 
able, and a captious and fidgety habit of starting 
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difficulties, which a more powerful mind would 
either have disregarded as frivolous, or stt once 
have dismissed as imaginary/' 



CONSTITUTIONAL NERVOUSNESS. 

The development of the preceding theory of the 
pathological state which originates neuropathic 
symptoms, may throw some light on the physical 
condition of those individuals who come under the 
general term of ' * nervous. ' ' They form a large class 
in the middle and highest orders of most nations 
that are far advanced in civilization, and very fre- 
quently inherit the predisposition from their pa- 
rents. In infancy, they are more subject than 
others to the visceral and cerebral disorders that 
attend the teething process. In childhood, they are 
more accessible to the passions of shame and fear : 
seldom is a nervous child revengeful, for his timi- 
dity counteracts a passion which, in its gratifica- 
tion, so much compromises the strong feeling of 
self-preservation. On the contrary, they are aflFec- 
tionate in disposition, as if, too well aware of their 
organic feebleness, they sought in the loves of 
others the protection their own vacillating nervous 
system will not allow them to find in themselves. 
Their countenance is often precocious, early throw- 
ing off the laughing carelessness of their years, 
and taking on the mobility that marks the ever- 
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varying, yet Intense feelings of a more mature age. 
Arrived at the age of puberty, the visceral evolu- 
tion, which in others acts but slightly on the brain, 
is in them accompanied with vehement nervous 
affections ; and chorea, hysteria, or even epilepsy, 
not unfrequently demonstrate the intensity of its 
reaction on the cerebral centre. In adult age, this 
intimate connexion between the visceral nervous 
system and the brain persists, and is even aug- 
mented. The novelties they meet with on entering 
society, however sighed for, are pamfuUy enjoyed— 
to use a paradoxical, yet, in fact, too true expres- 
sion : for the nervous seek continual food for their 
peculiar sensations; they yearn towards excite- 
ment, even as the moth towards the consuming 
flame; they are leaves that tremble with every 
wind of circumstance, yet to whom a calm is deso- 
lation. That social desideratum, the nil admirariy 
they never attain; what agitated them yesterday 
will do the same to-day ; and though the heart may 
be hardened by an insight into the motives of their 
fellow-men, the head never becomes sufficiently 
firm to resist the overpowering visceral motives 
within themselves. These last it is that urge them 
to seek excitement, yet render them ill able to 
bear it. The unceasing stream of sensations from 
the viscera is ever acting on the mental organ, 
maintaining it in a state almost of orgasm, or at 
least of super-vitality, rendering it thereby con- 
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stantly prone to the exercise of its function, and 
that function excessive — a convulsion rather than 
a well-ordered operation — an involuntary rather 
than a voluntary act. Who can mistake the mo* 
bile, anxiously tense countenance — the rapid yet 
stammering, broken speech — the tremulous, fidgety 
movements, of a highly nervously organized indi- 
vidual ? But if opportunity is given of examining 
further into the peculiarities of such an one, we 
shall find him possessed of an excitable hearty that 
begets a changeable pulse, and palpitates with the 
slightest mental shock — of a tongue and fauces that 
become dry and clammy from the same cause— ^ 
of a stomach whose function is disturbed by every 
breath of circumstance, the appetite of which, 
though good, is speedily satisfied, and as rapidly 
annihilated, which sinks and yearns, and palpitates 
from trivial causes — of intestines that, on the ope- 
ration of similar causes, secrete volumes of air, are 
agitated, rumble, or, on the other hand, give the 
sensation of a vacuum in the abdomen. 

Now, by what means is the brain made aware of 
the shocks it experiences except by more or fewer 
of these visceral sensations ? Do they not, indeed, 
constitute the essence of the shock ? If the indivi- 
dual experienced none of them; he would say, and 
justly too, that he had received no mental shock at 
all. Nor is the objection that such phenoiOi|na are 
mostly observed in those whose brain is ©ghly 
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cultivated, or largely developed, at all insuperable. 
Those conditions only render the brain more apt 
for the reception of external impressions, more 
ready to transmit them to the visceral nervous 
system, and more alive to the internal sensations 
generated in the latter, and which constitute the 
nervousness. Moreover, the force of impression, 
or the impressability, of the brain is commensurate 
with the activity of the nutritive process going on 
in its tissue, and this, again, with the quantity of 
irritable nervous matter it is supplied withal, the 
latter being an extension of the visceral nervous 
centre. Unless, therefore, this centre were also 
more than commonly active in its nutrition, or 
large in its primary development, it would not so 
instantaneously and eagerly receive the irritative 
shock from the brain, nor so speedily and violently 
reflect back to it the sensations consequent on the 
change in its own nutritive process. In vain would 
the most vehement moral stimulants play upon the 
mind's physical requisite, were the visceral nervous 
system in such a condition of imperturbability as 
to remain indifferent to the irritations received 
from the brain : in vain would study or corroding 
thoughts occupy the latter, were there not another 
nervous centre organized so as to respond to the 
intimate physical state indicated by these moral 
conditions, were there not a heart that aches, and 
a stomach that suffers, by the profundity or acerbity 
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of the brain's thoughts. The whole evidence of 
the moral suffering is invariably some portion of. 
the visceral nervous system — the moral suffering 
does not exist without such evidence ; and the de^ 
gree of moral suffering is regulated by that of the 
visceral sensation. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the physical con- 
dition of the brain in congenitally nervous indivi- 
duals, — whether it be largely or diminutively 
developed, whether the nutrition going on in it 
be excessive or not, whether it be highly cultivated 
by education or not, — it is certain that, receiving 
external impressions with more than ordinary viva- 
city, it is only made aware of this fact by the 
phenomena produced, subsequent to such impres- 
sions, in the visceral nervous system. This is the 
invariable fact, whereas the brain may be variously 
circumstanced, and the individual still be nervous* 
Whilst, therefore, it may be conceded as probable 
that a state of more than ordinary nutrition obtains 
in the cerebral centre of those persons denominated 
nervous, it must be granted that a high degree of 
development, or of nutrition of the visceral gan- 
glionic nervous system, is the e^^cn^iaZ requisite for 
the establishment of the characteristics they ex- 
hibit. This degree of development, or of nutrition, 
renders the viscera more accessible to the reverbe- 
rations that are continually being made from the 
brain upon their nervous tissue. The internal sen- 
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sations generated are consequently more intense 
than are observed in the general concourse of men, 
and are more powerfully reflected on the perceptive 
centre. It is in this particular that they differ from 
the latter, rather than in the extensive develop- 
ment of the brain, which may even be diminutive. 
Nor must it be forgotten that sensibility is a forced 
physiological condition ; that irritability takes pre- 
cedence of it as a primary physical property, and 
that the very sensitiveness of the brain tissue is 
thus necessarily commensurate with the degree of 
irritability as represented by the ganglionic nervous 
system, the centre of which is the great sympa- 
thetic. 

The viscus that responds more particularly to 
the cerebral irritation, varies according to the 
organization of the nervous individual. In some 
it is the heart whose anormal sensation constitutes 
the nervousness ; in others, sinking at the epigas- 
trium is the " affection'' which ** sways passion to 
the mood of what it likes or loathes," and makes the 
brain aware of the impression ; in others, the whole 
abdomen is occupied by a sense of vagueness, or 
yielding of its contents ; in others, again, the sen- 
sations of the viscera, both of the chest and abdo- 
men, are so vehement as to paralyze the cerebro- 
spinal axis, and cause either confusion of thought 
and trembling of the limbs, or actual syncope. 
Much will depend on the intensity of the first im- 
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pression on the brain ; if it be slight, that viscus 
(or, to speak more accurately, that portion of the 
visceral nervous system corresponding to it) which, 
from constitutional development, is the foremost in 
receiving and reflecting irritation, is alone affected ; 
but in more than ordinary impressions, the entire 
series of visceral ganglions is affected, and the heart 
may palpitate, the functions of the stomach be an- 
nihilated, the movements and secretions of the 
bowels be disordered, the urine copiously secreted, 
and the menstrual flux arrested, in the same mo- 
ment. Much will also depend on the functional 
state of the particular viscera at the time a cerebral 
impression reaches them. Thus, during or im- 
mediately aft^r the ingestion of food, the gastric 
sensation will be most vehemently acknowledged 
by the brain, and its secretions be most decidedly 
changed ; whilst, if the menses are being secreted, 
they are diminished or altogether stopped, and the 
consequent irritation to the brain from the womb 
will be great. Many females are nervous only 
during pregnancy, when the function of the womb 
is exaggerated. Can it be said that the state of the 
brain alone constitutes the nervousness in this 
case ? Again, not a few are nervous during the 
flow of the menses only. Here, too, there can be 
no question that the state of the visceral system 
maintains the brain in a state of unusual impres- 
sability, and is the essential of the nervous condi- 
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tion. Thfe nature of the passion, or mental feeling, 
will also, in some degree, determine the portion of 
the ganglionic system to be disordered. The effect 
of the majority of the passions is upon the epigas- 
tric nervous centre, even when they are not in 
excess ; but there are some with which the cardiac 
ganglions seem especially to be in correspondence^ 
such as shame and grief, while fear affects the en- 
tire visceral system, and in this manner sometimes 
so overpowers the brain and spinal cord as to 
transfix the individual to the spot. 

Sufficient reasons, I conceive, have now been 
adduced in maintenance of the theory that the 
nervous constitution consists essentially in an anor- 
mal development or nutrition of the visceral or 
ganglionic nervous system. This view of the sub-r 
ject agrees with the opinion advanced concerning 
the Essential Nature of the neuropathic state pre- 
viously discussed, the difference between the two 
conditions being found in the congenital develop- 
ment in one case, and the accidental increase of 
function in the other, of the system in question* 
It may also be remarked, that whilst in accidental 
nervousness the visceral sensations are chiefly re- 
ferable to the epigastric centre, those that are 
experienced in the constitutional species derive 
from other collections of visceral nervous matter 
as well as the epigastric, according to the indivi- 
dual organization ; the entire system, however, being 
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in such condition as powerfully and painfully to 
respond to the brain if the impression be great. 

As regards the intimate state of the visceral 
nervous system in the two cases^ it would appear 
to be similar, insomuch as the result — ^increased 
function — ^is the same, and implies increased nutri- 
tion ; but inasmuch as the transition of accidental 
neuropathy from the minor to the more intense 
degree is frequent, the same being seldom the case 
in constitutional nervousness, the species and de- 
gree of that nutrition would appear to be dissi* 
milar. In attempting an explanation of this, it 
must not be forgotten that, in congenital nervous- 
ness the viscera, even in the foetal state, have ever 
been transmitting strong sensations to the brain, 
that the latter has thus acquired a degree of impres- 
sability which, though excessive, and in so far liable 
to be termed, by others, anormal, is, to the indivi- 
dual possessing it, actually a normal state : it is his 
nature to have a sensitive brain dependent on sen- 
sitive viscera ; whose sensations, therefore, though 
he cannot but acknowledge, his brain dwells not 
upon as unusual, for they have existed since the 
time his perceptions begat reflections. Not dwell- 
ing on them, the higher degree of neuropathy, or 
hypochondriasm, is less likely to occur ; and the 
lesser degree alone exists and persists through a 
long life, concomitant with embonpoint, and even 
robust health. Here, then, the nutrition of the 
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ganglionic system, though comparatively in excess, 
is absolutely normal ; it is unusual, but not morbid 
nutrition — ^it is physiological, not diseased irrita- 
tion. But in the instance of accidental nervous- 
ness, the brain is by no means so well prepared to 
pass over the augmented sensations in the viscera ; 
and as the latter continue and become more intense, 
so does the brain, from having its healthy function 
interrupted and partially interfered with, at length 
become irritated to the point of incessant cogita- 
tion on the internal causes that are preying upon 
it, and hypochondriasm is established. Here the 
nutrition of the ganglionic system is both relatively 
and absolutely anormal ; it is both unusual and 
morbid ; it is diseased, not physiological irritation : 
still, in both cases, the unusual nutrition supposes 
unusual influx to, and retention of, blood in the 
part alluded to. Perhaps a parallel with the differ- 
ences in the mode of this influx and retention may 
be found in the instance of a ruddy cheek ; at least 
it will aid in the expression of my idea on the sub-^ 
ject. Some persons have a circumscribed patch of 
red in the centre of the cheek at all times and 
hours; whilst others, having in health a pallid 
cheek, only discover the same kind of hue when 
there is some irritating or febrile cause at work. 
The same appearance obtains, but in one it is na- 
tural, in the other a sign of disease ; in one it is 
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inalterable, in the other it may be dissipated : in 
both, the blood-vessels are unusually fiUed ; but in 
one, this is owing to their great calibre, as deter- 
mined by the primary organization ; in the other, 
it is owing to their morbid yielding to, and over- 
loading of, the contained blood. Something like 
this occurring in the ganglionic centres, probably 
forms the ultimate difference between congenital 
or constitutional nervousness and the same taking 
place accidentally. 

From all that has now been advanced, the fol- 
lowing pathological conclusions would appear to be 
rationally deducible : — 

1 . Morbid impressions commencing in the brain 
are reverberated, more or less rapidly, on the vis- 
ceral ganglionic system, exciting in the viscera 
sensations and movements. 

2. Morbid impressions commencing in the vis- 
ceral nervous system are reflected on the brain. 

3. Anormal sensations and movements in the 
viscera, however generated, are reflected on the 
brain. 

4. The brain has no cognizance of a morbid im- 
pression except by the sensations excited in the 
viscera. 

5. The degree and species of the morbid visceral 
ganglionic sensation regulates that of the cerebral 
sensation. 
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6. In neuropathy the brain is the medium by 
which the unusual sensations in the viscera pro- 
duce their effects on the economy at large. 

7. The sensations of the visceral ganglionic 
system morbidly irritate the brain, and, according 
to the degree of that irritation, produce either the 
minor or more intense degree of neuropathy, the 
brain being more involved in the latter than in the 
former. 

8. The Essential Nature of nervousness is, 
therefore, to be found in the morbid irritation of 
the visceral ganglionic system ; and as the anormal 
sensations are more especially referred to its epi- 
gastric centre, this would appear to be the most 
seriously implicated, 

9. This irritation of the visceral ganglionic 
system, most probably consists in an increased 
influx of blood into, and nutrition of, its tissue, 

10. It is highly probable that congenital, or 
constitutional nervousness, consists in an unusual 
development of the visceral ganglionic system, and 
consequent unusual susceptibility to impressions 
from the brain, the equable function of which is 
disturbed by the vehement sensations that are 
attendant on such susceptibility. 
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TREATMENT OF NEUROPATHY. 



The old method of laying down a plan of treat- 
ment, by dividing it into the general and sympto- 
matic, is one which the study of the Essential 
Nature of diseases might, it would be imagined, 
have altogether abrogated. One would have 
thought that, reasoning from the symptoms and 
their causes, and tracing the operation of the latter 
on some point of economy whence the former took 
their rise, an application would be made to that 
point, at the same time that the causes were assi- 
duously guarded against or withdrawn. Thi^ 
** plain and simple plan" would appear, however, 
to want the charms of pedantry and delightful con- 
fusion to a vast number of those esprits fatbles who 
rejoice in the exhibition of the variety of their re- 
sources, who glorify in the consciousness of being 
able to *' attack" (such is the term) every symptom 
as it appears, and hunting each pain or ache 
through the Dedalian labyrinth of the human 
body. For such, the following remark of Tissot, 
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in his Febris Laussannensis, was .intended, and it 
comes with all the concentrated causticity of Latin 
brevity : — * ' Ridenda verba et damnanda versvpellis ilia 
medicina^ qua max capUi, mox pectori, mox renibus aut 
dlvo tnedens, non modb nihil medetur, sed plunmum 
nocet.^' Being unambitious of any reputation that 
may attach to the system of medical strategics im- 
plied in the symptomatica! treatment of neuro- 
pathy, and rather desirous to shew the mode in 
which it is expedient to counteract the morbid 
condition that obtains in the starting-point of the 
symptoms, I propose to treat the two degrees of 
the disease in question according as that point is 
confined to the visceral nervous system alone, or 
as it is assisted in the maintenance of the symptoms 
by the brain. For not only are the indications of 
disorder in the last-named organ so great as to 
shew its continued morbid reaction on the viscera, 
and therefore a necessity for additional counteract- 
ing means applicable to if, which are not essential 
in the degree of nervousness where the brain is 
only rendered more excitable to external impres- 
sions and not bent on the state of the viscera, but 
there would appear to be a difference in the degree 
of visceral irritation that renders necessary some 
distinction in the remedial means that apply to 
that irritation alone in the two instances. Thus, 
some remedies that are useful in simple nervous- 
ness — ^prussic acid, for instance — will be found 
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to exasperate the majority of hypochondriacal 
symptoms ; whilst certain powerful tonic stimu- 
lants — strychnia among medicinal, and violent 
exercise among hygienic means, for instance — 
that are not unfrequently beneficial in hypo- 
chondriasm, for the most part are hurtful in 
nervousness. The diflference, therefore, in the 
degree of visceral nervous irritation, as well as the 
additional and permanent cerebral disorder in the 
more intense degree of the neuropathic states, is 
good ground for the division proposed in the enun- 
ciation of the treatment, and I accordingly proceed 
upon it. 

TREATMENT OF SIMPLE NEUROPATHY, OR 

NERVOUSNESS. 

The theory advanced concerning the Essential 
Nature of this neuropathic state, supposes an 
augmented susceptibility of the visceral nervous 
system, and more especially the epigastric portion 
of it. It does not suppose a secretorial irritation 
of the digestive mucous membrane, which is, how- 
ever, a not very unfrequent concomitant. The 
treatment will, therefore, in some degree, be modi- 
fied by the presence or absence of this additional 
disorder ; and in specifying the means to be used, 
a provisional caution on this head becomes requi- 
site to be given, — the leading indication, however, 
in either case, being, to reduce the augmented 
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nervous susceptibility. In stating these means I 
shall also, as in discussing the operation of excit- 
ing causes in the production of the disease, venture 
some explanation of their modus operandi in pro- 
ducing a cure. 

The remedial means are medicinal and hygienic. 
The medicines are rapidly stimulating substances, 
commonly called antispasmodics, sedatives^ purga- 
tives, tonics, and remedies that are usually said 
to produce counter-irritafion. Of each of these 
classes of remedies some account will be given 
seriatimf 

Antispasmodics. — ^These include the fetid gums 
and oils, castor, valerian-root, musk, opium in 
small doses, ammonia, in its different forms, alco- 
hol, and its modifications of brandy and other spi- 
rituous liquors, ether, &c. The operation of all 
these is commonly said to be directly stimulant, 
while, at the same time, the sensible effect is that 
of sedation. This shews the vague manner in 
which the therapeutical results of remedies are 
spoken of, and the absolute want of principle that 
prevails in reasoning on the mode in which they 
produce those results. In the present instance 
the sedative eflfects are clearly to be attributed to 
stimulation of the stomach, and they consist in 
phenomena that indicate diminished susceptibility 
of the visceral nervous system and portions of the 
brain. It has been stated, that the augmented 
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nervous excitability constituting neuropathy, im- 
plied increased nutrition and influx of blood into 
the ganglionic nervous matter. Any substance, 
then, whose effect is to reduce this susceptibility to 
its healthy standard, must necessarily operate a 
diminution of nutrition and sanguineous influx in 
the matter in question. This it may do in two 
ways, either by producing irritation in another 
tissue, or by the directly stimulant effect on the 
nutritive capillaries of* the ganglionic nervous 
matter itself, in other words, by stimulating the 
periphery, or the central portion of the nutritive 
nervous system. It may be questioned whether 
any medicine whatever acts in the last-named 
manner ; for though many of them have decided 
eflfects on the nutrition of particular parts of the 
economy, these may be only results of their pri- 
mary action on the part which first received them. 
Thus, in the case of stimulating antispasmodics, 
which certainly alter the nutrition of the great sym- 
pathetic, and consequently of the brain, some pre- 
vious operation must be allowed to obtain in that 
of the nervous matter distributed with the capilla- 
ries of the stomachal mucous membrane. The 
precise and intimate nature of this operation we 
are not, perhaps, fully prepared to resolve. If the 
theory be allowed, which in all cases of increased 
function supposes increased influx of blood with re- 
laxation of the capillaries, the latter must require 
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some more than ordinary stimulus for the purppse 
of rousing their diminished irritability, and causing 
them to contract upon, and rid themselves of, their 
augmented load of vital fluid. The highly respec- 
table authorities for this theory, and the reasons 
they advance for it, are certainly cogent motives for 
receiving it, and I therefore incline to do so, the 
more as, without being so imaginative as to be in- 
applicable to practical ends, it explains much that 
would otherwise be veiled by vague expressions, as 
well as coarser and not more tenable hypotheses. 
In this view, the operation of an antispasmodic 
applied to the stomach would be to rouse the irri- 
tability of the nutritive vessels of its mucous mem- 
brane ; and as it is a law of the economy that all 
excitement is succeeded by exhaustion, this in- 
creased would, more or less speedily, be followed 
by decreased irritability. The mucous membrane 
would then ]t)e in a state of irritation quoad other 
parts, but abirritation quoad its own nutritive ca- 
pillaries. Now the irritation in question would 
most especially be experienced by the visceral and 
cerebral centres, (particularly the former,) and this 
for reasons that will appear on a review of what 
has been said under the head of the Essential Na- 
ture. It is this augmented irritation, communi- 
cated by the mucous membrane to the nervous 
centre, which produces in its capillaries that power 
of contraction on their contents, which, whilst it 
decreases the deposit of nervous matter, and the 
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functions dependent on it, exhibits an explanatory 
reason wherefore stimulating remedies, such as 
antispasmodics, are actual sedatives of unusual 
nervous action. 

Meantime, the same law of alternate excitation 
and depression, as regards the nutritive capillaries, 
comes into operation in those of the central portion 
of the visceral nervous system, and they again fall 
into that state which allows the return of blood 
into the tissue of the system to which they belong. 
The consequence is, the reappearance of all the 
nervous symptoms ; and that such is the fact will 
be 'conceded by all those who have accurately at- 
tended to the visible eflfects of the class of medi- 
cines of which I am now speaking. Their opera- 
tion is ever transitory ; and in proportion with the 
degree of primary stimulus they aflford is the 
rapidity of the return of the symptoms they were 
designed to remove : the degree of capillary relaxa- 
tion is always proportionate with the degree of 
previous stimulation applied. 

Some of the above-named antispasmodic reme- 
dies have, for one of their visible results, an in- 
creased function of the brain as a whole ; and it 
may be asked how this squares with the theory 
now advanced. Here it must be recalled that the 
minor degree of neuropathy consists in an irrita- 
tive condition of the visceral nervous system, which 
interferes^ more or less, with the nutrition and 
function of the cerebral centre. This irritation is 
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not of such degree as wholly and permanently to 
involve the latter, as is the case in the hypochon- 
driacal state ; on the contrary, its morbid effects 
appear to be almost entirely confined to the seat of 
voluntary power, which it places ever and anon out 
of the dominion of the intellect, causing the invo- 
luntary starting, shuddering, and other motor 
symptoms that are pathognomonic of simple ner- 
vousness. Apply a stimulus to the ganglionic 
centre so situated, and the irritation of the seat of 
voluntary power is removed; and whilst this is 
effected, the stimulants in question are producing 
their secondary effect (which is decreased irritability 
with increased function) on the cerebral centre as a 
whole : the cause which rendered the seat of voli- 
tion uncontrollable by the intellect, is removed at 
the same time that the seat of the intellect acquires 
an increased function, which renders it master of 
that of volition. Accordingly, we find the nervous 
individual become, under the influence of such sti- 
mulants, less accessible to shocks from without — 
he is less under the influence of irritative causes 
within. He commands his muscular movements, 
because his viscera do not interfere to prevent it ; 
he experiences comparative quietude, because the 
equilibrium of the nutritive process is better esta- 
blished between the different portions of the cere- 
bral nervous matter on the one hand, and between 
them and the visceral nervous system on the other. 
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But, again, it must be remembered, that the be- 
neficial effects of antispasmodics in reducing the 
nervous condition are transitory. Their operation 
over the patient may be even said to be harmful, 
for their repeated use at length leaves him more 
nervous than before ; they even produce nervous- 
ness in one hitherto exempt from it, an instance of 
which I have given in Case VIII. , where the neuro- 
pathy was clearly attributable to the frequent use 
of compound spirits of lavender. Analogous in- 
stances are to be found in the consequences of long- 
continued intoxication ; and the insatiable desire for 
a renewal of the stimulus is only a natural long- 
ing for quietude in one who, while his epigastrium 
is sinking and his hands trembling, knows full well 
the exact remedy to remove the one and steady the 
other, . In such, as in those neuropathic persons 
who fly for relief to stimulating antispasmodics, 
the necessity for augmented stimulus magnifies 
with the use ; and in both, though the brain may 
enact the desire, it is the state of the visceral 
nervous system that prompts it. And here I would 
remark upon the small ground for the exclusive- 
ness with regard to the brain, which so generally 
obtains in reasoning on the phenomena and conse- 
quences of intoxication. They who attribute any- 
thing to the brain forget the thirst, loss of appetite, 
nervous vomiting, and see only the headache and 
tremors of the limbs : by them the fact of the dis- 
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appearance of all these symptoms, after a renewal 
of the dose, is inexplicable ; for if ,they arise 
merely from inflammatory congestion of the brain, 
would it not be an approach to madness to admi- 
nister that which is further to congest it? By 
adopting the rationale now proposed, the pheno- 
mena consequent on intoxication, and their re- 
moval by the very stimulus which produced them, 
are both clearly necessary results, the brain not 
being the sole organic motive for their occurrence. 

Another consideration which must be enter- 
tained in the administration of antispasmodics in 
nervousness, is the presence of inflammation in the 
mucous lining of the stomach. If this be conco- 
mitant with the nervous irritation, the evil conse- 
quences will be still more prominent, inasmuch as 
the exasperation of gastric phlegmasia is super- 
added to the irritation in question after the transi- 
tory exaltation they have produced has passed* 
And I have not unfrequently seen the minor degree 
of neuropathy hastened in its progress towards the 
worst forms of hypochondriasm by the too fre- 
quent use of antispasmodics, in the vain hope of 
eradicating the morbid condition which is the germ 
of both. In short, if nervousness be not acconi- 
panied with gastric inflammation, it soon is so if 
stimulants of this character be employed ; and both 
are exasperated by their use if both be present. 

In the character, therefore, of agents in the ulti- 
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mate cure of neuropathy^ antispasmodic medicines 
cannot be entitled to such reliance as would justify 
their administration in even the small minority of 
cases ; as curatives they are inadmissible, for their 
effects on the proximate cause are not permanent. 
It frequently happens, however, that nervous indi- 
viduals absolutely demand temporary relief from 
the harassing susceptibility to which they are 
a prey. Circumstances of business or society 
sometimes require that the patient should be, in 
the language of Lord Ogleby, " wound up for the 
day." In such case they may certainly be relied 
on, and, if the physician is willing to sacrifice his 
knowledge of what is right to his patient's conve^^ 
nience, must be employed. In the artificial state 
of society which obtains in this country, a similar 
necessity is too often pressed upon both the parties, 
to the further loss of health to one, and of credit 
to the other. Painful, too, is it to confess that the 
arrangements of medical practice make it, in many 
instances, imperative on the practitioner to play 
upon the patient with the remedies in question in 
order to his own remuneration ; that the relief of 
to-day rmist insure the patient for to-morrow ; that 
to ** live and let live*' is an axiom practically im-^ 
possible to the great mass of medical professional 
men in this land of neuropathies. To satisfy, there- 
fore, these circumstances of the patient and the 
practitioner, antispasmodic medicines a^re usually 
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prescribed ; and the castoremn will be found one of 
the most efficacious in the production of temporary 
relief. The best form is that of tincture^ the solid 
substance having a tendency to induce nausesi, 
probably in consequence of its • longer sojourn in 
the stomach. When constrained to employ castor, 
I have generally combined it with a light infusion 
of cloves or of hops, with tincture of cardamoms, 
in the proportions stated below.* Musk may be 
ranked as the next most efficacious, and, at the 
same time, least objectionable antispasmodic : three 
or four grains of the substance, or half a drachm of 
the tincture, three or four times in the day, wiU 
produce the palliation of symptoms for which it is 
intended. The aromatic spirit of ammonia, with 
an infusion of orange-peel, also restrains the 
nervous tumult, without being followed by so much 
subsequent exhaustion, or accompanied by so many 
disagreeables, as the fetid gums and oils. Of these 
the employment can only be justified by the most 
pressing circumstances, as where hysterical stran- 
gulation, cpnvulsion, or locked-jaw, are superadded 

* Tincture of castoreum, two drachms. 
Infusion of cloves, six ounces ; 

or, 
Tincture of castoreum, 
' of cardamoms — of each, two drachms. 

Infusion of hops, five and a half ounces. 
A table-spoonful of either may be taken every three or four 
hours. 
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to the signs of simple nervousness, which is some- 
times the case at the period of the menstrual evacua- 
tion. Without such necessity they are certainly in- 
admissible ; for though unquestionably more power- 
ful in the production of antispasmodic effects, and 
therefore better suited to the most sudden and vio- 
lent nervous perturbations,where the entire visceral 
system is acting on the cerebro-spinal axis, their 
power is scarcely required to suspend the degree of 
nervousness now being treated of, whilst, at the 
same time, their disagreeable odour and taste, their 
nauseating effect, and highly stimulating qualities, 
render them at once objectionable in character and 
inelegant in prescription. A lady, whose nervous- 
ness is suspended by assafoetida, will often be in- 
clined to question whether it were not better her- 
self to start and shudder than to behold her friends 
do so, when, with breath intensely redolent of 
garlic,- 

" Tainting the circumambient air with circumvenient gale," 

3he offers them sweet welcome. Small, or, as they 
are commonly called, stimulating, doses of opium, 
as regards the necessity for their administration, 
merit the same remark as the fetid gums and oils ; 
they produce the same nausea, are followed by the 
same exhaustion, and must be gradually increased 
to be efficacious at all, thus giving the patient 
every chance of speedily passing into the hypo- 
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chondriacal state. The same applies to ether and 
the alcoholic stimulants. In short, as the avowed 
end of the whole of this class of remedies is to 
effect a temporary suspension of the proximate 
cause, to act only as palliatives, it is incum- 
bent on the physician to obtain this inferior effect 
by those medicines which are the least liable to ob- 
jection on the score of physical characters and phy- 
siological properties. For a like reason the doses 
of any of them should be small and frequently re- 
peated, the more as, if persisted in, an augmenta- 
tion of quantity becomes absolutely necessary ; 
and it were better, since sometimes it must be so, 
to allow the patient to glide, as slowly as possible, 
into the systematic stimulation implied in thie ad- 
ministration of antispasmodics for the relief of 
neuropathic symptoms. 

Sedatives. — The reasoning entered upon with 
regard to the tangible effects and intimate action of 
antispasmodics, may be applied to the modus ope- 
randi of opiates^, but with more forcible effect. At 
best they are only palliatives, and on their con- 
tinued use the worst consequences ensue. To give 
an opiate to a neuropathic patient, is to prescribe a 
dram to which he will eventually have recourse 
whenever the symptoms of nervousness recur ; and 
this they will assuredly do with augmented inten- 
sity, the dose of the opiate, meantime, being neces- 
sarily increased in order to overcome the still grow- 
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ing visceral irritation. If, on the one hand, they 
subdue for the time the anomalous sensations and 
movements constituting neuropathy, they, on the 
other hand, and as a consequence, deprave the 
secretions of the entire intestinal canal, arresting 
those of the lower bowels ; they cause dry, feverish 
skin, diminish the appetite, in lieu of which nausea 
prevails, and, until the dose is repeated, leave the 
patient in a negative state of ease, consisting in 
the absence of inquietude, but pot in the exhila- 
rating consciousness of the renewal of nervous 
vigour. Nor is this state of long continuance : the 
quietude passes away, and the nervousness returns 
with renewed intensity. The process is after this 
fashion ; — ^the first efiect in absence is equable nu- 
trition of the entire nervous system, evidenced in 
what the French call " le sentiment de bonheur;^^ after 
some time, and when the internal and external 
skins (the mucous membranes and skin so called) 
have passed into the irritative condition, this irrita- 
tion acts as a stimulus to the entire nervous system, 
producing in it diminished nutrition, and conse- 
quent state of languor or negative ease ; the law of 
the economy before alluded to then comes into 
play ; the nervous system again gives way, and 
the neuropathic phenomena are re-established. 
This may be repeated until the nutritive power of 
the nervous capillaries is so exhausted, their irrita- 
bility so wasted, as to require the most powerful, 
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even poisonous, doses of opiates to act upon it and 
induce sleep. This constitutes the state called 
delirium tremens; and I have known oiie nervous 
patient who brought herself into it by the use 
of laudanum for the suspension of her nervous 
feelings ; it required an enormous dose of the same 
remedy to induce such a quantity of sleep as 
allowed of the renewal of the nutritive irritability. 
Of the sedative remedies which are in general 
use as palliatives of nervous symptoms, there are 
two to be named in preference to any with whose 
effects I am acquainted. I allude to henbane and 
prussic acid. Though not so speedy and powerful 
in its action of allaying pain as opium in various 
forms, henbane possesses the recommendation of 
being succeeded by less mucous irritation and head- 
ache than the juice of poppy. These phenomena, 
which are evidences of exhaustion upon extreme 
stimulation, exhibit, in their mitigated degree, 
after the administration of henbane, the less active, 
but also less deleterious, properties of that remedy. 
For the majority of nervous symptoms, however, 
it will be found sufficiently active ; and even where 
spasmodic pain is prominent amid the crowd of 
morbid signs, and opium becomes necessary to its 
removal, the combination of henbane with the 
latter is highly commendable, diminishing the 
quantity of opium that would otherwise be requi- 
site, and diluting the evils that follow on the em- 
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ployment of that drug alone. In combination with 
musk I have also found it powerful in allaying the 
nervous headache that so often fixes on a small 
spot over one or both the eyebrows ; and I have, 

• 

on several occasions, removed the same symptom 
by a poultice of henbane leaves applied over the 
epigastrium, though in this case much must like- 
wise be attributed to the operation of heat on the 
surface, the more as fomentation of the same 
region with boiling water will have a similar result. 
The extract is the best form ; and the dose is three 
grains, with half a grain of opium, or with five 
grains of musk ; alone, five or six grains will pro- 
cure quietude of the nervous system. 

If there be any medicinal agent which acts more 
directly than another on the central irritable nervous 
matter of the body, it is prussic acid. In poison- 
ous quantity, its effects are precisely those of a 
violent blow on the epigastrium ; it appears to an- 
nihilate the very centre of ganglionic influence, ar- 
resting the nutrition everywhere, and producing 
the *' nervous apoplexy" of ailthors. In smaller 
doses, its sedative effects are rapid and decided ; nor 
does it seem to cause the mucous irritation that 
follows the use of other sedatives. In other re- 
spects, however, its consequences are the same; 
and the return of the trembling, and other nervous 
signs, demonstrate its transitory power. Admi- 
nistered, as it often is, against coughs of different 
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kinds, it not unfrequently generates nervousness, 
accompanied with fulness of the head. Whilst, 
therefore, we may suppose an absence of morbid 
effects on the nutrition of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, there can be little doubt that in all 
other particulars it operates as, and is liable to all 
the objections that apply to the more generally 
recognised sedatives in the treatment of neuropathy. 
Meantime, it is no small gain to avoid the nausea^ 
thirst, and loss of appetite that accompany gastric 
mucous disorder, and on this account, as well as 
its speedy action, it is one of the most valuable of 
the palliatives of neuropathic symptoms. In this 
character I have had abundant proof of its efficacy ; 
and, combined with other means to be hereafter 
mentioned, and which tend to the cure, it has ap- 
peared materially to assist in that desirable con- 
summation. The sensations of sinking and gnaw- 
ing in the epigastrium are the phenomena which it 
is the best calculated to subdue, and in doing so it 
exceeds all other means in rapidity. The best 
vehicle for prussic acid is fresh distilled water ; the 
farago of ingredients which some delight to indite 
is here of mischievous tendency, for the active sub- 
stance is lost in the midst of it. Its operation 
should be closely watched, especially in neuropa- 
thies whose brains are but too prone to congestion, 
resulting from remedial agents applied to the 
viscera. 
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As a general rule, sedatives should be adminis- 
tered in small doses, such, indeed, as just suffice 
to alleviate the exaggerated susceptibility. An ex- 
ception to this rule may, perhaps, be made when 
acute pain is the predominating sympathetic sign. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that in any dose 
they do not do away with the proximate cause ; 

they are palliatives alone. Neither should it be 

* 

forgotten that they are enumerated among the 
causes of neuropathy. 

Purgatives. — In this class of medicines we have 
also a fertile cause of nervousness ; nor should this 
be matter of astonishment. Can we wonder that 
drugs which generate an irritative condition of the 
highly sentient internal surface, to the point of 
trebling its secretory operations, should not only 
erect a morbid excess of sensibility in that surface, 
but also cause its extension to the nervous centre 
of visceral sensation ? Can we wonder that this 
double irritation of the visceral periphery and centre 
reacts on the cerebral centre of sensation and mo- 
tion, and produces anomalies in both? To the 
sound physiologist, no surprise can attach to this 
series of morbid events ; for in his eyes the copious 
use of purgatives is one of the most violent means 
of assailing the primary power of nutrition at its 
very core, of disturbing the equable distribution of 
nervous power by its concentration in the abdominal 
viscera. The feeling of freshness which ensues in 
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dome cases on the action of a purgative, is not the 
only one that should be attended to ; that feeling 
passes, and it is then that the exaggerated vitality 
of the abdominal nervous system is discovered in 
more or fewer of the neuropathic symptoms. This 
obtains in those habitually given to the ingestion 
of purgatives, and begets the necessity of their 
speedy renewal in order to regain the transitory 
feeling of freshness and lightness alluded to. But 
if a large dose of a purgative be administered to 
one not so habituated, no such pleasurable sensa- 
tion is experienced ; the abdominal irritation acts 
so vehemently on the cerebro-spinal axis as at once 
to originate the tremors, yielding limbs, obfusca- 
tipn of sight, and other signs indicative of morbid 
nutrition in the axis in question ; and cases are on 
record of obstinate neuropathy that were attribut- 
able to a single excessive dose of purgative medi- 
cine. My own experience stamps these medicines 
as one of the most frequent excitants of nervous- 
ness that is met with in this kingdbm ; and if the 
blue pill and black draught of Abernethy have 
cleared the tongue of hundreds, I feel convinced 
that they have also muddled the entire nervous 
system of thousands. 

If such be the fact with reference to purgatives 
as a cause of nervousness, what shall we say of 
them as agents in operating its cure ? The truth 
is, that their use hastens the passage from the 

l2 
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simple nervous to the confirmed hypochondriacal 
state. Doubtless their immediate effect is pallia- 
tive of the symptoms, and this because the re- 
newed mucous irritative condition finds relief by 
the outpouring of a vast quantity of fluid, and acts 
at the same time as a stimulus to the central vis- 
ceral nervous matter ; but as the secretion dimi- 
nishes, the capillaries, both mucous and ganghonic, 
return to their former state of chronic relaxation, 
and even to a greater d^^ee of it, and the neuro- 
pathy is re-estabhshed almost always with aug- 
mented intensity. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than the temporary relief brought by purgation ; it 
operates a gradual extinction of the individual, — 
more decidedly so than dram-drinking ; it is the 
slow poisoner of all happiness, physical and mental, 
maintaining the nervous system in a state of ex- 
citability which it is painful to behold; — ^what must 
the feeling be? I am tempted to speak thus 
strongly from being a frequent witness of similar 
consequences in others, and from having in past 
years been myself partially drawn into the perni- 
cious habit of purgation as a remedy for evils 
which I now feel convinced have been in some part 
perpetuated by such irrational attempt to remedy 
them. 

Of purgatives, therefore, administered by the 
mouth, (and it is of such only I am at present 
speaking,) nothing further need be said. I know 
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of none that are useful or preferable : the com- 
parison is between the degrees of mischief they 
produce. The words of Sauvages, when treating of 
neuropathy, '* Nil magis nocet quctm repetita evacu- 
cmtia,'* is a text on which many lugubrious homi- 
lies might be founded. Woe to that man who 
doubts its truth! 

Tonics. The operation of mild tonics is decidedly 
beneficial in simple nervousness; though, when 
powerful, they are stimulating to the gastric 
mucous membrane, and therefore in some de- 
gree hable to the same objections as the pre- 
ceding remedies, their administration in small dose, 
in diluted form, and for some time together, will 
be found to produce far other eflfects, particularly 
when conjoined with a plan of counter-irritation. 
With these provisions, the stimulus they afford 
approaches nearer in kind and degree to that which 
the stomach receives from the ingestion of diges- 
tible aliment than any with which I am acquainted. 
' If they induce no phenomena of vehement excite- 
ment, they are not succeeded by the exhaustion 
which is the characteristic secondary effect of anti- 
spasmodic remedies : nor does their use necessitate 
their gradual abuse, as is the case with the last- 
named medicines, with sedatives, and with purga- 
tives. Their action is slow, and would appear to 
be on that account more sure: it is uniform, and 
therefore more worthy of reliance. 
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The tonics tx> which the above remarks are more 
especially applicable are, slight y^;etable infbsicHis, 
and one or two of the insoluble metallic prepara- 
tions* The infusions of hops, calumba, doves, 
chamomile, orange-peel, roses (compomi<]0> ^^^ 
pale bark, prepared cold, and in proportions that 
render ihem something more dilute than those of 
the London pharmacopoeia, are sufficiently active 
for any good purpose, and not so stimulating as to 
have any hurtful consequences. For like reason, 
the doses should not be large: besides the probabi* 
lity of the stomach being irritated by the sudden 
and strong stimulation of large quantities, and the 
desirable end of their administration thus firustrated, 
it should not be forgotten, that, to be effectual, 
these tonics should be continued for some time, 
and that it would therefore be blundering policy, 
particularly in the instance of a nervous patient, 
to cause a disgust of them in the onset by a futile 
attempt to hasten their beneficial results. One 
ounce of any of the above infusions, repeated three 
or four times in the day, is amply sufficient and as 
much as will be found useful. The mineral tonics 
alluded to are, the trisnitrate of bisnmth, and the ses* 
quioooyde of iron. Their insolubility renders their 
action necessarily slower and less liable to be irri- 
tative: on the other hand, their weight will render 
them so if given in large doses. Accordingly, their 
best effects are the I'esult of small doses frequently 
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administered ; and they should be always suspended 
in some mucilaginous or saccharine fluid. The 
forms at the foot of the page represent the best 
modes of employing them : in such guise I have 
frequently found them produce benefit, but never 
mischief, though continued for three or four weeks 
in succession. "^^ 

The circumstance which contra-indicates the em- 
ployment of tonics in nervousness is, the coinci- 
dence of mucous gastric inflammation: and the 
reason is obvious. In the present instance, it is 
rather discovered by the appearances of the tongue, 
fauces, nostrils, and palpebral mucous membrane, 
by the presence of thirst, thick saliva, and flxedly 
bad taste of the mouth, and by the permanently de- 
ficient, not capricious, appetite, than by the epigas- 
tric tenderness, which obtains to an exquisite degree 
where the gastric mucous lining is perfectly sound 
in function. The inflammation in question is best 
subdued by abstinence for a few days, dilution, and 
occasional draughts of soda and lemon juice, or 
what is sold by chymists under the name of " lemon 
and kali/' If it be intense, (which is rarely the 
case,) leeches and fomentations to the epigastrium 

• Trisnitrate of Bismuth— 1 grain 

Gum- Arabic mixture. 

Syrup of orange-peel, — of each a dram : 
To be taken three or four times in the day. 

Sesquioxyde of iron — 3 grains. 

Syrup of marshmallow — 2 drachms : 
To be taken as the last. 
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become necessary. When subdued, and after an 
interval of two or three days, (for the stomach readily 
relapses, even by slight stimulation,) the gentle 
tonics previously recommended may be commenced 
with. But I would again warn the practitioner 
against the use of powerful tonics ; against the con- 
centrated vegetable extracts, the quinia and stych- 
nia, the soluble and highly irritative salts, of iron, of 
mercury, and even of arsenic, that are so often and 
so recklessly administered for their tonic properties 
in some stage or other of most diseases, but which, 
at any period of simple nervousness, will be found 
neither to give tone to the stomach nor to the 
visceral and cerebral nervous centres. The reason- 
ing a fortiori is assuredly specious when applied to 
the use of tonics in the minor degree of neuropathy. 
Counter irritative means, — ^The object of these is 
to excite irritation in some other part of the sys- 
tem than that in which the Essential Nature of the 
disease is to be found. Strictly speaking, anti- 
spasmodics, sedatives, purgatives, and powerful 
tonics, counter-irritate, inasmuch as they produce 
irritation of the digestive mucous membrane, 
which then becomes a stimulus to the nutritive 
capillaries of the ganglionic centre. But the sym- 
pathies between these two sets of capillaries are 
too immediate, the effects of one on the other are 
too violently produced, to be eventually of benefit 
to either : besides which, the digestive canal is too 
important a surface to the economy on which to 
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arouse an action that, to be effectual, should 
be, if not powerfully excited, perseveringly main- 
tained or frequently renewed. And, indeed this is 
the reason why the preceding^ remedies eventually 
do more harm than good : it is because the sym- 
pathies between the tissues in question are di- 
rect and strong, that the necessity for their mor- 
bid renewal is established : and it is because this 
necessity increases in force that the augmented 
irritation aroused in one, and acting on the other, 
must also be necessarily augmented to produce 
results equal to those which immediately preceded, 
until at length an unceasing state of morbid 
vitality is erected in both — a state of inveterate 
neuropathy. 

Such, however, is not the result when counter- 
irritative means are applied to tissues whose sym- 
pathies with the nervous centre of nutrition are 
weak and not suddenly excitable. Aroused in 
these localities, irritation acts in a slower but far 
more equable and permanent manner on the vis- 
ceral nervous system than when the highly sensi- 
tive surface of the stomach is used for the purpose : 
and in converse proportion with the diminished 
violence is the certainty of its operation, and the 
safety to the economy at large. The theory of 
counter-irritation (which was indeed laid down 
when speaking of the action of anti-spasmodlcs) 
is founded on the reverberation of all nutritive acts 
on the central nutritive centre, and must therefore 
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apply to the external as well as the internal sentient 
surface, since ganglionic nerves and nutrition are 
found in both. But as the functions of the skin 
are of far less importance to individual life than 
are those of the stomach, so its supply of irritable 
nervous matter, and consequent sympathetic con- 
nexion with the central portions of it, are smaller 
and less forcible. In some diseases that consist in 
irritation, and even inflammation, of some impor- 
tant organ, — the brain in apoplectic fulness, for 
instance, — ^it may be necessary to excite sudden 
and powerful irritation in the digestive canal, copi- 
ously supplied as it is with nervous matter ; for 
that which could be excited on the skin would not 
be sufficient stimulus to the relaxed and over-< 
charged cerebral blood-vessels ; the danger to life 
being meantime imminent. No such condition, 
however, obtains in nervousness: there is no 
motive for the same violent means, and, unless we 
are prepared to adopt the same treatment for apo- 
plectic fulness as for simple neuropathy, we are 
not authorized to employ them. What would not 
suffice for the former, will be amply sufficient for 
the latter ; and accordingly we are bound to seek a 
less sentient surface on which to excite coimter- 
irritation. 

This will be found, in the first place, in the skin. 
Nature points this out to us as one of the most 
eflfectual localities by which the peculiar inter- 
nal irritation, constituting neuropathy, may be 
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relieved. For neuropathies are not unfrequently 
rid of their symptoms by the appearance of an 
eruption on the surface ; by the application of a 
blister, employed for some other purpose, such as 
the removal of rheumatic pain ; by a wound that 
passes into a state of ulcerative inflammation : by 
a smart fever ; or by the irritative action produced 
by intense cold in the skin. But never does an 
accidental gastric irritation allay neuropathic symp- 
toms. Taking example from nature, we should 
irritate the skin by all the modes that art affords. 
The* milder should be the first practised, both be- 
cause the irritation may be sufficient for the end, 
and thus the risk of visceral reaction be avoided, 
and the more powerful may always be used should 
these fail ; a great point with neuropathies, who 
generally delight in the change of remedies. Fric- 
tion over the abdomen with a flesh-brush, alter- 
nating with the use of some mild rubefacient; 
flannel bandages passed round the body, which at 
once irritate the skin and support the viscera; 
opiate plasters, over the epigastric region ; these, 
and other means of similarly irritative quality, 
win be found to diminish, if they do not abolish, 
the anormal visceral sensations. Failing the latter, 
we have recourse to stronger rubefacients, to hot 
salt-water fomentations, to mustard poultices of 
such strength as to be tolerated for hours together, 
to powerfully irritating plasters, such as the em- 
plastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro, with a slight 
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sprinkling of cantharides, or the emplastrum galbani, 
similarly modified, or, lastly, to burning moxa. 
All these should be applied over the epigastrium ; 
and from all I have seen benefit derived, and from 
the plasters alluded to in particular. Moxas, too, 
I have employed with benefit, though, on the 
whole, they are more applicable to the hypochon- 
driacal state. Blisters should not be raised on tlie 
epigastrium; their operation appears to be too 
violent, and I have seen them do more mischief 
than good. On the outer part of the thigh and 
arm, however, they are unobjectionable, and some- 
times beneficial. Leeches to the epigastrium are 
scarcely advisable in the purely neuropathic state : 
if mucous inflammation of the stomach be super- 
added to this, they become necessary aids, as was 
previously mentioned. On the whole, the species 
of irritation to be erected on the epigastric region 
appears most beneficial when it produces the sen- 
sations of tingling, or itching ; beyond that degree, 
it is as often liable to aggravate as to allay the 
symptoms of simple nervousness. On distant 
parts of the surface, the more vehement irrita- 
tions are not without their use, and at least do not 
increase the nervous phenomena ; a fact readily 
explicable on physiological grounds. 

Another surface on which counter-irritation may, 
to a certain extent, be produced without sinister 
results, is the mucous surface of the large intes- 
tine, and for the same reason as that advanced 
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with respect of the skin. We are not, however, 
to hold the vitality of this organ, the colon, in too 
much contempt, and irritate it without judgment. 
The degree of irritation to be applied is such as 
will maintain it in a due secretory condition, and 
enable it to evacuate its secretions shortly after 
they have been deposited. Excessive purging is 
seldom of benefit ; and when spontaneous, as it 
sometimes happens to be in neuropathy, generally 
aggravates the symptoms. The slow, continuous 
irritation denoted by a free and somewhat aug- 
mented excretion of foeces is unquestionably a 
powerful aid in the cure of nervousness. To pro- 
duce and maintain this, frequent enemata are ne- 
cessary ; and they are doubly useful if they per- 
suade from the employment of purgatives by the 
mouth. Indeed, by this mode, some antispasmodics, 
and even sedatives, may be administered with less 
mischievous consequences than if taken by the 
mouth ; for their stimulant eflfects are not thus so 
sudden and violent ; they relieve with smaller risk 
of ultimate harm. The injections should consist 
of warm water, holding in solution the various 
purgative salts, manna, aloes, or colocynth ; or 
mixed with purgative oils ; or of infusions of rhu- 
barb and senna. They should always be used just 
before going to bed, in order to aid the chances of 
good sleep, by removing the additional irritation 
of the foeces. For the purpose, however, of main- 
taining a slow counter-irritation, two should be 
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administered every day, or even oftener, if the 
foeces are scanty or too solid. It is only in cases 
where hysterical convulsion, or locked-jaw, are 
added to the simple nervous signs that such irri- 
tants as turpentine or croton oils are admissible. 

These two surfaces, simultaneously erected into 
counter-irritative points, render more efficient the 
minute quantities of tonic medicines previously 
mentioned. In fact, it is on the condition of their 
being so erected that the latter are advisable : 
alone, they effect but small benefit, and in their 
prolonged use are open to the same objections as 
other stimulants of the gastric secretorial power. 
Combined, these two classes of remedies prevent the 
aggravation of , if they do not altogether subdue, 
the morbid state of the visceral nervous system. 
Separately, the tonics are comparatively inefficient, 
whilst the counter-irritative means are always 
essential. 

Proceeding on the same principle, in the hygienic 
treatment of nervousness, as in the medicinal, it is 
necessary to withdraw all internal irritation, and to 
excite a more active state of the external surface. 
The former is effected by the regulation of diet 
and exercise. The diet should consist of nutri- 
tious food in small and often-repeated quantities, 
rather than of full meals taken at long intervals. 
The periods of taking it should, however, be fixed ; 
nor, if the sinking of the epigastrium and tremors 
of the limbs intervene, should recourse be had to 
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food unless the fixed hour be arrived ; both will 
disappear after the body has been at perfect rest 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. Nervous 
patients will not at first credit this, but some con- 
siderable experience of the fact convinces me that 
such is the case. The food, though small in 
quantity, should be in compact form ; not com- 
posed of a mass which, by its bulk, irritates the 
stomach, not less than by its non-assimilable 
quality. Thus, small quantities of meat and 
bread taken every four or five hours are much 
more suitable to a nervous patient than the trash 
of the fruiterer or confectioner. Nor should the 
green-grocer profit by him ; for nothing in diet 
is more objectionable than the accumulation of 
potatoes and green vegetables, which sometimes 
remain many hours in the stomach before they are 
animalized. The animal food should always be 
exceedingly well cooked ; the less it is so, the more 
stimulating is it to the stomach, which thus comes 
to act as a morbid invitation to the ganglionic 
centre. For the same reason, all fatty matters 
are injurious ; and eggs, which contain a quantity 
of highly irritating oil. All condiments, except 
salt, should likewise be eschewed : — a rule which 
closes the door to every kind of stew and ** made 
dish," and leaves the choice between the different 
kinds of ^' plain roast and boiled." The fluid diet 
should be small in quantity, whatever the meal 
may be. Coffee and chocolate are less advisable 
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than black tea ; — green tea is a fertile cause of ner- 
vousness. In the course of the day, and always 
after eating, the quantity of some dry wine, such 
as brown sherry, may reach two or three glasses, 
either pure or mixed with a small quantity of 
water. Of course these rules apply only when the 
appetite is tolerably good. If gastric mucous in- 
flammation co-exist with the nervous condition, 
abstinence, and dilution with cold fluids must be 
enforced ; both in this case and in the purely ner- 
vous state, I have found ice very efficient in quiet- 
ing the visceral sensations. 

I have spoken of exercise as an internal irrita- 
tion : for it implies organic exertion of the cerebro- 
spinal axis in the act of volition. The nutrition 
of this organ is already sufficiently disturbed by 
the visceral sensation, without being further strained 
in the process of voluntary motion. I confess to 
have frequently marvelled to hear active exercise 
recommended in instances where the limbs re- 
fused to obey the will, and where the eflFbrt to 
bring them under its dominion was accompanied 
with distressing visceral sensations. The common 
cant is, that nervous persons ''/ancj/ they cannot 
walk" — ^whereas the ^' fancy" is all on the side of 
those who make the remark, and the dread reality 
with the neuropathic suflferer, When one hears of 
violent horse-exercise, '* a gallop round the parks,'' 
being insisted upon, one would suppose the strength 
of the rider to be almost equal to half that of his 
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horse, and not the puny tremulous efforts of an in- 
dividual whose limbs are not to be depended on for a 
half-hour promenade ; a nervous patient might very 
reasonably ask, at the termination of his ride, *' whe- 
ther people ever galloped twice." The explanations 
that have been given under the head of the Essen- 
tial Nature, render this phenomenon of impaired 
volition sufficiently clear as to its cause ; and the 
fact of its existence should be good ground for 
discountenancing the futile attempts to overcome 
it by such means. The best method is, to procure 
the advantage of fresh air without exerting the 
limbs, as by gestation in an open vehicle, or, if 
the weather permit, by sitting in the shade. As 
the patient improves, gradually increased active 
exercise may be used. No exertion should be 
made in the morning until the stomach has been 
refreshed with food. If there be oiie rule more 
imperative than another on a nervous person, it is 
that of taking breakfast in bed. Before the exer- 
tion of dressing, he will be able to eat ; but it 
will almost invariably be found that neuropathies 
who descend from their sleeping chamber enter 
the breakfast-room as a mere matter of form- — 
they eat nothing. For the same reason they should 
be enjoined to remain quiet in their seats when at 
home during the day ; not to be hmrying from 
room to room, changing their dress again and 
again, and thus keeping their voluntary muscles 
in a continued state of action. AH this may be 
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c^ed pleasing distraction, and those who con- 
ceive nervousness to be in the imagination alone, 
are in the habit of recommending it, and with as 
little reason as they advise the corporeal exercise 
before mentioned. Consistent in error, they are 
also found to recommend the excitements of 
society in the shape of morning visits, balls, con- 
certs, theatrical amusements, and other triflings ; 
which, however, are no trifles in their operation 
on the viscera by their perturbating influence on 
the brain. This supposed counteraction of the 
supposed morbid imagination is both irrational in 
theory and pernicious in practice. For let the 
appeal be made to a decided neuropathic, and he 
will tell you that after similar excitements all his 
symptoms are aggravated, and that even during 
their continuance his sensations are painfully ex- 
aggerated. It is because this erroneous idea is 
acted upon when patients of the class in question 
are taken to watering-places, that these seldom 
prove of any lasting advantage to them, and not 
unfrequently exasperate their maladies. Fashion, 
the offspring of the grossest ignorance, is much 
implicated in this false estimate of mental reme- 
dial means, and physicians are often obliged to 
prostrate their better judgment before her shrine. 
It is fashionably expedient that a nervous patient 
should be amused by these means, therefore it is 
medically expedient that they thould be tried. 
Being tried, they will be found wanting. 
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Never should the fact be lost sight of, that the 
visceral nervous system, in nervousness, is main- 
taining the cerebro-spinal system in a state of 
exalted susceptibility to external impressions. 
With this constantly in view, where is the ration- 
ality of multiplying such impressions ? Should 
not the rule rather be to withdraw all stimulating 
agents so far as it can be done, to act upon the 
augmented cerebral susceptibility as little as may 
be, and thus to prevent the reverberations that must 
in consequence be made upon the primarily and 
permanently diseased point in the viscera ? Such 
is the rule deduced from physiological reasoning ; 
such the rule in accordance with pathological 
facts ; and such will be found most applicable in 
the curative process. Regularity, carried even to 
the extent of monotony, in the functions of the 
entire nervous system, is the pressing desideratum ; 
pursued, quietude is the result; contemned, the 
nervous tumult is perpetuated. 

The next hygienic indication is to produce a 
more active state of the external surface. This is 
effected by the atmosphere, water in the shape of 
baths, and clothing. A cool atmosphere is more 
congenial to nervous patients than a warm one ; 
indeed, many of them lose their nervousness du- 
ring dry, frosty weather. The stimulus of the 
sun's rays would appear not to excite the exact 
degree of irritative action on the skin which shall 
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lessen the internal irritation ; it is rather an aug- 
mented secretorial irritation of that surface, better 
adapted for removing mucous inflammation than the 
morbid nervous condition of which we are speaking. 
Cold being the negative of heat, supposes the with- 
drawal of the stimulus of the latter. Now, the sti- 
mulus to the irritability of a part being removed, 
the latter accumulates in the capillaries, until at 
length they vehemently contract upon their con- 
tents, and, in the skin, paleness is produced. As, 
however, all violent exertion of the irritability is 
followed by exhaustion, the capillaries soon relax 
to the degree of admitting more than the usual 
quantity of blood, and, in the skin, redness is the 
secondary phenomenon. But this is an irritative 
state, (different in kind, however, from that caused 
by heat,) and as such has a beneficial action on the 
internal irritation in the manner stated when men- 
tion was made of counter-irritative means. Such 
I conceive to be the modus operandi of cold air in 
the allaying of nervousness ; and it is borne out 
by the phenomena produced by cold on the surface, 
the redness being always preceded by at least a 
ripple of paleness. Whether this notion be cor- 
rect or not, dry cold is unquestionably more bene- 
ficial than heat, particularly when no gastric mucous 
inflammation is superadded to the nervous irrita- 
tion. The effect of hot rooms, crowded or other- 
wise, is familiar to, and dreaded by, every purely 
neuropathic sufferer — a fact worthy of considera- 
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tion when attendance at soirees is recommended as 
a mental curative agent. 

It might be supposed, from the preceding, that 
cold bathing would also be preferable to warm 
baths ; and so they really are. But it should be 
remembered that water is not the natural atmos- 
phere of the human body, and that when applied 
to the surface, it must necessarily be a more vehe- 
ment stimulant to it than air. This applies to all 
degrees of temperature : and the same degree of 
cold air which would produce the requisite extent 
of cuticular irritation would, if the atmosphere 
were aqueous, induce an inordinate, inflamma- 
tory, and pernicious species of irritation. The 
shock to the system is in the same proportion. 
Were a nervous patient to plunge at oncei nto 
a bath of 40°, the consequences would probably be 
the contrary to favourable. He should therefore 
be, in the first instance, advised to try a tepid bath, 
and when in it, to make free use of the flesh- 
brush over the body, and especially the abdomen. 
By degrees the temperature of the water should 
be lowered down to 50°, beyond which it is not 
advisable to go, the superficial reaction being 
liable to be then too sudden and vehement; in 
some constitutions it will not take place without 
subsequent violent exercise, which it is desirable to 
avoid. Cold bathing is contra-indicated by the 
presence of gastric inflammation, which should 
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first be subdued. Baths should be taken when 
the stomach is perfectly empty of food, and a short 
time previous to a meal, the digestion of which 
they then facilitate. The patient should never re- 
main long in them, for they then generate an irrita- 
tion of the surface which is unfavourable to the 
viscera, as may be seen by the increased lassitude 
of the limbs, clamminess of the mouth, and thirst, 
headache, &c. Nor is the sudden plunge advisable ; 
the reaction being then excessive. The body 
should previously be sponged or gently splashed 
with water, of the same temperature as that in 
which it is afterwards to be immersed; by this 
means the shock is diminished. A similar effect 
renders cold shower-baths of dubious benefit: I 
have seldom seen good produced by them, whilst 
the tepid shower-bath has generally obtained 
quietude of the nervous system. I have not found 
salt-water more efficacious than fresh; and it is 
probably the sea-air, rather than the sea- water, that 
renders the coast a pleasant place of residence to 
neuropathies. 

As the object of hygienic means is to produce a 
tonic irritation of the surface, the clothing should 
be adapted to that end. This will not be attained 
by innumerable drawers, infinite waistcoats, and 
multiplied coats, which originate and keep up a 
secretory irritation that may. be useful in internal 
chronic inflammations, but will be found of little 
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benefit, if not of positive evil, in nervousness. 
That degree of irritation which shall maintain the 
normal and equable heat of the skin, which shall 
keep the quantity of its oleagenous and aqueous 
secretions at one fixed and not excessive extent, 
is the desirable condition which the clothing of the 
neuropathic should be adapted to produce, in con- 
junction with the other means specified. This is 
best efiected by having the clothes that are next to 
the skin always clean ; by not allowing the flannel or 
the linen to imbibe a great quantity of the cuta- 
neous excretions, in consequence of which they 
become actual stoppages to their secretion ; and 
by not keeping up a vaporous atmosphere immedi- 
ately about the body, by the redundancy and tight- 
buttoning or lacing of the outer clothes. ** Clean 
linen, and plenty of it," was the autocratic saying of 
Beau Brummel, and he deserves well of his spe- 
cies for the physiological propriety of the com- 
mand. To the nervous, in whom it is so eminently 
desirable to re-establish the equilibrium of the nu- 
tritive power of the organs, the advice is most 
applicable ; for besides the effects above alluded 
to, frequent change of under-clothing produces a 
soothing sensation on the surface, a feeling of com- 
fort and quietude, that is in direct opposition to the 
thousand anomalous feelings to which the skin is 
a prey in their peculiar condition. Flannel is by no 
means essential, except, as before stated, in the 
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shape of a roller, surrounding and supporting the 
loins and abdominal viscera : and even for this I 
have frequently seen the belts of elastic web, (not 
of India-rubber,) in common use^ an excellent 
substitute. In other respects, the clothing may 
be that adapted to the season, and in ordinary use. 

It behoves from time to time to revive the circu- 
lation in the extremities, particularly the feet, the 
icy coldness of which is so frequent and distressing 
a symptom to nervous patients. I say, from time 
to time, for the ultimate and permanent restoration 
of heat in those parts can only be hoped for when 
the concentration of nutritive energy in the abdo- 
men shall be dispersed and equally distributed over 
the body. Worsted hose, and similar contrivances, 
avail little ; the feet for the most part excrete a cold 
perspiration, which, imbibed by the stockings, after 
some time gives the sensation of standing in cold 
water. Better far is it to change the hose fre- 
quently, and each time of doing so to employ fric- 
tion with the hand or a rough towel : the tempo- 
rary glow that succeeds procures some period of 
partial relief to the nervous state, and this on the 
principle of counter-irritation. Warm foot-baths 
leave the feet very soon colder than before, and 
moist and flaccid, the sensation of which is horrible. 

The principal means of acting on the proximate 
cause of nervousness have thus been passed in re- 
view. In doing this, I have rather spoken of those 
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which my own experience gives me warrant to do 
than of the various modifications of them which the 
same principle of treatment allows of being made ; 
such modifications will occur to every practitioner, 
and to enumerate them here would probably be to 
volunteer what is unnecessary, besides extending 
this treatise beyond the limits I proposed to myself 
in its commencement. Suffice it that, throughout, 
one pathological and one therapeutical principle 
has been adhered to, — adhered to from a conviction, 
founded on experience as well as reasoning, that in 
the former, the true essence of the disease, and in 
the latter, its rational and eflfectiial treatment, are 
to be found. 

TREATMENT OF THE MAJOR DEGREE OF NEU- 
ROPATHY, OR HYPOCHONDRIASM. 

The length at which the observations on the 

treatment of simple nervousness have been entered 
upon, precludes the necessity for any prolonged 
account of the management of this modification of 
the same essential condition. Consisting as that 
modification does in the permanent extension of 
the visceral ganglionic irritation to the cerebral 
centre, which thus comes to play a part in the main- 
tenance of the symptoms, the attention is naturally 
directed to the last-named organ in the considera- 
tion of the treatment. But besides this, we have 
also to look to the more intense degree of the 
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visceral irritation by which the viscera are rendered 
more accessible to causes acting on the brain, and to 
the more decidedly developed irritation, not merely 
augmented susceptibility, of the latter. Of this, 
however, more will be said when we enter on the 
hygienic section of the treatment of hypochondri- 
asm, in which, indeed, the leading distinction lies 
between it and that of simple nervousness. 

Meantime, and with regard to the medicinal 
means, thereis little to be remarked that would not 
be iteration of what has preceded in speaking of 
nervousness. The observations there made on 
antispasmodics, purgatives, sedatives, and tonics, 
are still more forcibly applicable to hypochondriasm : 
they draw the attention of the brain more vehe- 
mently to the visceral sensations. 

The former do not even produce the temporary 
benefit that ensues on their employment in the 
minor degree of neuropathy : none of the class are 
sufficiently violent to overcome, even for a time, the 
intensity of the ganglionic irritation, and, failing 
in that, add mucous gastric inflammation to it. 

The same applies to purgatives, which produce 
this last condition on a more extended scale, involv- 
ing the small intestines and the solid abdominal 
viscera,- and hastening the consummation of struc- 
tural disease that is finally to extinguish the indivi- 
dual. Never have I known a hypodiondriac who 
did not desire to be purged, but never was the purg- 
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ing sufficiently violent to satisfy him ; and why ? 
The most violent remedies of the kind failed to 
change the condition of the visceral nervous sys- 
tem, the morbid sensations from which continued 
to be transmitted to the brain, spite of numerous 
evacuations every day. Purgative enemata, how- 
ever, are useful in this as in the minor degree of 
neuropathy, though not to the same extent. In 
hypochondriasm, their beneficial effect is not so 
much attributable to the counter-irritation produced, 
as to the fact of their keeping the secretions of the 
entire digestive canal in order by affording constant 
exit to the foecal portion of them, the irritation of 
which is thus prevented from extending upwards 
along the mucous membrane and disordering its 
secretory powers. To enemata too frequent re- 
course cannot be had : but it is by no means expe- 
dient that they should be of a drastic kind, of croton 
oil, buckthorn, and others. Castor oil, Epsom salts, 
and mild aloetic decoction, are sufficiently powerful,) 
and even their employment should be subsequent tq 
the trial of enemata of simple cold or warm water j 
The diet should also be regulated with reference tcj 
the habitual constipation of hypochondriacs, as wili 
be afterwards specified. 

No tonics but those of the most stimulating kinj 
have any effect in suspending the hypochondriacj 
condition. Such result I have more than once ol 
served from the use of strychnia in gradually auj 
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mented doses. It seems adapted, by its concen- 
trated power, to arouse and maintain for some 
time such an irritative state of the gastric mucous 
membrane as proves a stimulus to the central 
ganglionic tissue : and provided judicious hygienic 
means are simultaneously applied, it certainly seems 
to aid them in the production of their beneficial 
consequences. From the mineral tonics, iron, 
mercury, and arsenic, I have never derived satis- 
factory results ; the irritation they cause does not 
bear the really tonic character possessed by the last 
named vegetable alkali ; they would seem \o irri- 
tate one small portion of the stomach only ; and 
it is well known that their long continued or exces- 
sive use tends to excite ulcerative inflammation of 
one or more spots of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane, which is not the case of vegetable tonics. 
In saying this, it must be understood that T speak 
of such doses and preparations as would be neces- 
sary to a decided effect on the neuropathy. It must 
not be forgotten that the evidences of mucous in- 
flammation are much more frequent in hypochon- 
driasm than in simple nervousness, and that there- 
fore the contra-indication of tonics is more con- 
stant in the former. 

Sedatives are almost invariably mischievous in 
this variety of neuropathy. They are commonly 
recommended to procure sleep ; but as the hypo- 
chondriac, for the most part, manages to procure 
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sleep without them, though of a dreamy, unfresh- 
ening kind, opiates are certainly not fitted to en- 
sure rest of any other kind. I have essayed the 
whole list, and never saw real, benefit ensue : they 
caused forgetfulness, but not renovation. Some 
time ago I ventured to give prussic acid in an in- 
veterate case of hypbchondriasm, and had abun- 
dant cause to repent the trial : it did all but pro- 
duce an apoplectic seizure. Even the medicine 
of symptoms must fail in the employment of 
sedatives. 

Counter-irritative means are those on which the 
most reliance may be placed ; but they require to 
be more vigorous in character than in the last va- 
riety of neuropathy. The liniments and plasters 
should be composed of more active medicinal in- 
gredients ; the former, of strong fluid ammonia, . 
tincture of cantharides, the various irritating essen- 
tial oils, and even the potasdo- tartrate of antimony ; 
the latter, of cantharides, or the antimonial prepa- 
ration alluded to, in conjunction with the ammo- 
niacum with mercury, and the compound galbanum 
plasters. Small and frequently repeated blisters 
to the inner part of the thigh and arm, along the 
spine and over the epigastrium, are of the first 
use. But of all this class of remedies, I have de- 
rived the most decided and permanent benefit from 
the moxa, burned in various places on a line ex- 
tending from one hypochondriac region to the other. 
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and crossing the epigastrium ; they should always 
be a feature in the treatment of hypochondriasm. 
llie flannel-roller mentioned when speaking of the 
treatment of nervousness, is highly praised by the 
hypochondriac, and should be applied, both because 
it is agreeable to his mental feelings and a phy- 
sical support to his sensitive viscera. For the rest, 
'ipreat art is required in frequently changing the 
form and other characters of these means ; for 
patients of this class soon get tired of one remedy, 
and always profess to be relieved by each new 
shape of it — for a time. Indeed, the remark is 
applicable to all the medicinal remedies employed ; 
unceasing variety is the very soul of the treatment 
of hypochondriacs, who are all of them egotists, 
and in that character delighted to behold the medi- 
cal attendant cudgelling his brain in seeking new 
remedies for their benefit, in the invention of 
varied combinations for the relief of their mul- 
tiplied complaints. For let it be borne in mind, 
that in this degree of neuropathy the brain is per- 
manently involved, and that remedial appeals must 
be made to it as well as to the body ; of which 
more remains to be said. 

This brings me to the hygienic treatment of hy- 
pochondriasm, of which I would speak as did an 
enlightened writer of the last century, Frederic 
HoflFman, the father of solidism, and the uncon- 
scious donor of many valuable hints to more mo* 
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dem pathologists. In his chapter, De Malo Hypo- 
chondriaco^ he says : '^ Thine enim optimum prcesidium 
est nullo uti remedioy sed pr^edpium sanationis punctum 
in miUatione atatis, a£ris, vita generis, victiisque con- 
sisterefide experienticB compertessimum est,'^ No ques- 
tion but these constitute the *' punctum prsecipium" 
of the treatment, and that the medicinal means 
already mentioned are only adjuvants. Still the 
latter are essential, inasmuch as they amuse the 
mind, and thus, in their frequent alteration, act as 
renewed stimulants to the cerebro-spinal system ; 
though for this purpose the least violent should be 
used. In like manner, (by altering the nutrition 
of the last-named organs,) do the changes of age, 
air, mode of life, and food, act. In short, the great 
aim should be so to act on the internal and external 
surfaces as to effect a change in the nutrition of 
the visceral and cerebral nervous systems. Now, 
though it be true that the visceral nervous system 
is the principal maintainor of the hypochondriacal 
symptoms, it is also certain that the nutrition of 
the cerebro-spinal axis is effectually and fixedly 
disordered : and not, as in the instance of nervous- 
ness, only so far disturbed as to produce increased 
susceptibility and irregular function. In the latter 
case, as was previously stated, the chief indication 
is to diminish this susceptibility by subduing the 
visceral cause alone ; at the same time withdraw- 
ing from the brain matter all external causes of 
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irritation, and applying only a negative treatment 
to it. Very different, however, is the indication 
when the brain is sufficiently implicated to respond 
powerfully to the visceral irritation, to aid in its 
continuance, or even to aggravate it. In such cir- 
cumstances, it evidently becomes an essential point 
that the treatment applicable to the cerebro-spinal 
axis should be positive, that the fixedly morbid nu- 
trition proceeding therein should be altered, by ex- 
ternal means, from that state which renders it thus 
capable of reflecting the visceral irritation. Whilst, 
therefore, experience and reason unite in opposing 
the active hygienic treatment of simple nervous- 
ness, they both press upon us the necessity of its 
employment in the more intense degree of neuro- 
pathy. We shall accordingly find most of the 
precepts of this kind given under the head of the 
treatment of simple neuropathy reversed, when we 
address ourselves to that of the hypochondriacal 
variety. Thus, the mental distractions that ac- 
company the participation in exciting social scenes ; 
the vigorous exertion of the voluntary power, im- 
plied in strong muscular exercise ; the shocks 
given to the entire nervous system, by cold bath- 
ing, &c.; all which are found to aggravate the 
simply nervous condition, prove, for the most part, 
highly beneficial in the hygienic treatment of hy- 
pochondriasm. If these violently disturb the nutri- 
tion of the brain, the revulsion is such, that it 
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ceases to dwell tipon the state of the viscera ; in 
other words, a change is produced in it, that ren- 
ders it less liable to receive and react upon the 
morbid sensations in the latter. If, whilst this is 
being effected for the cerebro-spinal system, the 
medicinal means already recited, and dietetic rules, 
are favourably operating on the visceral nervous 
system, the Essential Nature of this kind of neu- 
ropathy is assailed at its very core ; and the treat- 
ment is founded on rational grounds. In summary, 
it may be said, that in simple neuropathy the aim 
is to reduce visceral irritation and prevent its fur- 
ther encroachment on the cerebral nutrition ; in 
intense neuropathy, the aim is the same as regards 
the viscera, but it is necessary, in addition, to 
change the cerebral nutrition. 

To enter more into details. The hypochon- 
driacal neuropathic should be persuaded to the 
exertion of his volition, in the acts of walking, of 
riding on horseback, and even of rowing, wrestling, 
dancing, fencing, and other muscular exercises. 
He does not lack muscular power, has no trem- 
bling of limbj but he wants the mental energy 
that supposes the exertion of voluntary power ; 
therefore it is that persuasion or command is 
necessary. He should always walk or ride before 
his meals, rising early, and using his muscles be- 
fore his breakfast, doing the same for at least half 
an hour previous to his time of dining, and not 
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allowing them to remain too long in the inactivity 
of bed. Meantime, the other faculties of his brain 
should be actively engaged on matters alien to his 
personal health. His imagination, though already 
exalted on the subject of his viscera, should be 
roused and directed towards other subjects. His 
reasoning power, though perturbed only with re- 
ference to his health, must be met by that of his 
physician, who for that purpose must gain much 
of his confidence : and here it more particularly is 
that the education and winning manner of the lat- 
ter stand him in need ; in vain would the man who 
sees in medicine only a system of pharmacy, 
attempt the cure of a hypochondriac. Mental 
causes^ also, must be combated, and the educated 
tact of a medical attendant is again called upon ; 
he must be i(ro9eov — the physician of the mind as 
well as the body. . Has disappointed love been the 
mental disturber? Let the two plans proposed by 
Ovid be essayed in succession ; lay before him the 
prospect of a new attachment — : 

" Binas habeatis atnicas, 



Alterius vires subtrahit alter amor :" 

Or should this not succeed, let the more objection- 
able ruse be tried — run down the beloved object : 

" Exige quod cantet, si quae est sine voce puella : 
Non didicit chordas tangere, posce lyram : 
Turgida, si plena est, si fusca, nigra vocetur, 
£t poterit dici rustica si qua proba est." 
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On this subject, too, Sauvages says, '* Vitia objecH 
amati detegenda^ ewageranda.'* Analogous processes 
should be employed in driving from the mind of 
the patient the bitter thoughts of abused friend- 
ship, of misplaced confidence, of ruined fortunes, 
of religious despair, &c. In place of these, other 
objects of thought should be presented, or a con- 
trary feeling with respect to them aroused. It is 
much easier to engage the mind in some novel train 
of reflection than to reason the patient out of the 
idee fixe that haunts him, by engendering a more 
rational one on the same subject. To particularize 
oh this head would be endless ; the physician must 
use his wits in detecting, as well as combating, each 
mental cause. Suffice it to say, that one series 
of thoughts must be opposed to the dominant 
thoughts, one series of passions to that which pro- 
duced the disorder ; and that the agremens of so- 
ciety, in all their forms, those of travelling, of 
study, or of avocation, are the means towards that 
end. 

The diet of hypochondriacal neuropathies is, 
perhaps, less amenable to written rules than is 
generally imagined. You shall meet with one in 
whom animal food exasperates the symptoms, and 
again with others, whose state is aggravated 
by vegetable diet. More than this, the same 
individual is variously affected at different times 
by the same kind of diet. Giving much attention 

N 2 
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to this subject, I have generally found reason to 
suspect that partial and transitory inflammations 
of the gastric mucous lining frequently take place 
in these patients, and that, when it occurs, animal 
food proves hurtful. On such occasions, too, the 
appetite for any kind of food is more or less 
diminished, thirst more pressing than ordinarily, 
and the bowels more than usually obstinate. In 
order to ascertain this state, minute inspection of 
the tongue, fauces, back of the throat, the nostrils 
and eyelids, is necessary; pain, on pressure of the 
epigastrium, may or may not be present, and in 
itself is by no means pathognomonic of the con- 
dition. And it is to be remarked, that ^chronic 
gastric inflammation is a not unfrequent concomi- 
tant of the whole course of intense neuropathy, 
and, that when it is so, we shall find a preponder- 
ance of vegetable matter in the articles of food, 
more agreeable to the patient's stomach, and less 
aggravating of his general symptoms. I speak not 
here of green and succulent, or raw vegetables, but 
of the pure farinaceous and amylaceous ; of which, 
the best are, stale bread and well-boiled potatoes ; 
for the former disagree under any circumstances, 
even the stomach being sound. The same rule will 
apply still more forcibly, when neuropathy has 
ceased to be the isolated complaint, — that is, when 
the nervous has passed into the disorganizing state, 
the secerning tissues of the stomach and solid vis- 
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cera exhibiting morbid deposits, as evidenced by 
the constant anorexia, nausea, bad taste of the 
mouth, foulness of the tongue, permanent heat of 
the skin, and emaciation ; the whole giving the assur- 
ance of irremediable disorder, and, sooner or later, 
of its termination in death. Rules for the diet of 
hypochondriacs, then, to be useful, should be con- 
ditional ; and from all that I have observed, the 
conditions should be grounded on the presence or 
absence of gastric inflammation. Being present, 
no benefit can be derived from concentrated and 
stimulating diet: the secretions of the stomach are 
in a morbid state, and the assimilation of the food 
necessarily imperfect, whilst, at the same time, the 
stimulus of highly nutritive aliment is augmenting 
the secretory irritation. In a great number of 
instances of hypochondriasm, however, no such 
inflammation obtains ; the appetite is good, but still 
the digestion, though perfect, is accompanied with 
flatulence and uneasiness, owing to the increased 
susceptibility of the organ, as derived from the irrita- 
tive condition of its nervous centre ; a suscepti- 
bility which, upon the ingress of alimentary matter 
into its cavity, causes the lining membrane to secrete 
not only the proper assimilating juices, (and those 
frequently in great quantity,) but also other combi- 
nations that are not essential to the assimilative 
process. It then behoves us to prescribe such food 
as, from its constitution, shall occupy the shortest 
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possible period in digestion; for the flatulence 
increases the cerebral disorder by augmenting the 
visceral sensations. Such aliment will be found in 
the thoroughly cooked meat, and the bread, recom- 
mended in simple nervousness ; to aid in the speedy 
digestion of which, the stimulus afforded by a 
small quantity of weak brandy and water may be 
added. Vegetables, which are less stimulating to 
the stomach, excite it9 secretorial power less, are 
less readily assimilative, and therefore remain 
longer in the stomach, also cause a secretion of air, 
and for a long period,; on this account it is that 
they are objectionable, and not, as is vulgarly ima- 
gined, because themselves are converted into the 
aeriform state by fermentation. Infusions , or decoc- 
tions of such, therefore, in the shape of tea, coffee, 
^ and chocolate, should be avoided, or taken in the 
least possible quantities, on the same principle that 
solid vegetable matter is. In the shape of imper- 
fectly fermented fluids, as cider, perry, ale, porter, 
&c., they are objectionable, for the same reason. It 
is only when they have arrived at the more perfect 
fermentation of wine and spirit, and are deprived 
of their nutritious matter, that they become fit 
stimulants to the stomach of the hypochondriac, 
and assist in hastening the assimilation of animal 
food. Moreover, as it is not desirable that the 
uneasiness attendant on digestion should be fre- 
quently repeated, the meals should not follow in 
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rapid succession. For in neuropathy, so intense as 
is the hypochondriacal, the merely sustaining nutri- 
tion of the body should be looked to in the taking 
of food:— not an ounce should be allowed more than 
is sufficient to maintain the functions and prevent 
emaciation. And here is another reason why the 
powers of the stomach should be reserved for the 
digestion of nutritious aliment in small space, and 
not wasted on masses of vegetable matter and 
oceans of ^' slops" that, after all, aflFord but slight 
nutriment to the economy at large. All this, how- 
ever, is inapplicable when gastric inflammation is 
present ; for, above all, it is essential that it should 
be removed ; this it is which, exasperated or long 
continued, kills ; whereas, the purely neuropathic 
state is never fatal. 

Sufficient has been said to give a general notion 
of the circumstances that ought to regulate us in 
the prescription of diet. To enter into the details 
of the materia dietetica^ and pronounce upon each 
of its articles, would be to moot scores of questiones 
v&catcs ; for on scarcely one of them do two indivi- 
duals agree — this one declaring cheese, for instance, 
to be of the most facile digestion, that one damn- 
ing it as only fit for an ostrich's stomach, &c. 
That such details are highly interesting to the 
general reader, I am perfectly aware — to the hypo- 
chondriac, especially : but even were this essay in- 
tended, from its construction, for the perusal of the 
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laity, I hold that no minute dietetic rules can be 
faithfully laid down without personal reference to 
the inquirer ; whilst, in the instance of the hypo- 
chondriac, already too intent on *•' what he shall eat, 
and what he shall drink, and wherewithal he shall 
be clothed," such reading is only adding fuel to the 
fire. Better far is it to give him explanation where- 
fore this or that species of aliment is suitable, or 
otherwise, than further to bewilder his confused 
brain with an interminable " bill of fare," contain- 
ing, veryprobably, contradictory dishes, andfounded 
on no sound physiological views. Indeed, much 
of the secret of gaining the confidence, and thus of 
effecting the cure, of the patient, consists in certi- 
fying to him that we hold such views, and are 
making every effort to impart them to him for his 
own benefit and to the removal of the erroneous 
impressions he has conceived on the subject of his 
functions. On the physiological condition of the 
stomach, therefore, at the time the hypochondriac 
is visited, the regulation of diet has been here 
founded ; and as that condition is apt to vary, and 
the variations are not easily to be appreciated by 
himself, the remark with which I commenced the 
subject, — ^namely, *' that his diet was scarcely ame- 
nable to written rules," holds good. 

The clothing of hypochondriacs requires no 
lengthened comment, the more, as the observations 
made when speaking of the treatment of nervous- 
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ness are for the most part applicable here. The 
skin should be kept as nearly as may be at an 
equable temperature, and, above all, free from any 
accumulation of sebaceous secretion, which is so 
copiously excreted in the generality of neuropathies. 
For this purpose, frequent change of the under gar- 
ments and assiduous ablution are essential. The 
exceedingly warm clothing that is recommended by 
some writers, supposes the presence of intestinal 
mucous inflammation, which is by no means con- 
stant. The majority of the patients in question 
are persons with free, if not ruddy, cutaneous cir- 
culation ; to prescribe multiplied clothing to such 
is to confirm them in their exaggerated ideas con- 
cerning their complaints ; for even in pronouncing 
on this point, reference should be had to the morbid 
nutrition of the brain. I have known hypochon- 
driacs who persevered in wearing soiled flannel next 
the skin from a fear of internal inflammation ensu- 
ing on changing it : to such I have endeavoured 
to shew the danger of disordering the cutaneous 
secretions by its continued use, and the certainty 
of benefit from their equable deposition, which 
could only be effected by changing the tissue that 
was to imbibe them. The support of the abdomi- 
nal viscera, by means of a roller or belt, has been 
previously alluded to. Nor should the friction of 
the feet be neglected. 

As regards the temperature of the atmosphere 
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that is advisable, it must be regulated very much 
by the patient's feelings and the presence of intes- 
tinal inflammation. Most hypochondriacs delight 
in the warmth of summer, imagining that their de- 
bilitated bodies can ill resist the cold of winter. So 
far as this delight is a pleasurable feeling it operates 
beneficially on the patient, and so far a warm atmo- 
sphere may be said to be advisable. But it must be 
the solar warmth ; the artificial heat of stoves 
and fires encourages the excessive secretion of the 
skin, besides diminishing the process of sangui- 
fication, and this without bringing the genial 
infiuence to the mind which the full and glorious 
light and heat of day imparts. The poet knew this 
moral influence of climate, when he exclaimed : 

** Blest power of sunshine I genial day ! 
What life, what hope, are in thy ray I 
To feel thee is such real bliss, 
That had the world no joy but this, 
To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, 
It were a* world too exquisite 
For naan to leave it for the gloom. 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb I" 

In this manner I believe it to be that southern 
climes produce much of their good eflTect : nothing 
adds more to the gloom of a desponding mind than 
the vicissitudes of weather, with a predominance 
of the bad, as is the case in our island: whilst, 
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on the other hand, the serene mind and serene sky, 
the warm heart and glowing sun, are for the most 
part coincident. Dry, cold air, in conjunction with 
brisk exercise, is not without benefit to the hypo- 
chondriac; but the appeal appears to be less to the 
mind than in the former instance. The cold pro- 
duces a counter-irritative condition of the skin, 
whilst the exercise of volition tends to alter the 
morbid nutrition going on in the cerebro-spinal 
axis. It is, however, frequently difficult to per- 
suade a confirmed neuropathic to take exercise in 
cold air ; he will bask in the sunshine, but dreads 
the eager air of a clear frosty day. The physician, 
once established in his confidence, he will cease to 
do this ; and certainly the latter is well worth the 
trouble of obtaining when it gives the power of 
persuading to exercise on horseback in cold wea- 
ther—without exception, one of the most powerful 
hygienic means that can be employed. Nor can 
the pace be too rapid, nor the horse too rough. 
Mounted on such an one, the rider soon begins to 
find that he really can bear a considerable quantity 
of knocking about, that his arms are not of glass, 
nor his head of butter : his horse tramples these 
and all other such vagaries under foot. 

With the view of exciting a tonic irritation of 
the surface, as also producing a shock that shall 
alter the nutrition of the nervous system at 
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large, cold bathing is recommended and practised. 
The first of these objects requires that the water 
should be of low temperature, and the bathing 
accompanied with friction, which should be briskly- 
applied, bringing the voluntary muscles into 
action, as well as the skin. The second object 
likewise implies a low temperature of the water, and 
that it should be suddenly applied; for not only, 
when so used, is the subsequent cutaneous irrita- 
tion greater and more adapted to obviate the inten- 
sity of the internal nervous irritation, but the sud- 
den impress of the cold has a powerful influence 
on the cerebro-spinal. nutrition, as is seen in the 
shiverings, sometimes almost convulsive, that en- 
sue. Now in this, as in exercise in cold air, one 
source of normal irritation is created, and one 
source of morbid irritation is removed, — circum- 
stances which play beneficially on the visceral ner- 
vous system — the starting point of the whole dis- 
order. On the one hand, a tonic irritation of the 
skin is established, tending to diminish that within ; 
whilst on the other, the responsive morbid nutrition 
of the cerebro- spinal system, which was continually 
reflecting the disordered sensations of the viscera, 
is, at least pro tempore, exchanged for a nutritive 
process more nearly approaching to the normal. 
If, therefore, we would derive benefit from bathing, 
the water should be cold, and its application to the 
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surface sudden. Cold shower-baths are the best 
adapted to produce the double effect alluded to; and 
the shock they give is further increased if the feet 
are placed in hot water, the cold meantime descend- 
ing on the head and shoulders. Immediately after 
such bathing, the patient should betake himself to 
brisk walking, or to horseback ; after which, he will 
find his dinner both desirable and less troublesome 
in its digestion. Sea-bathing, commencing with a 
sudden plunge, answers the same end ; and if the 
patient is able to swim, he also has the advantage 
of violent muscular exertion added to that of the 
shock ; if not, he should practise strong friction of 
the skin with a flesh brush, or even with his hands, 
all the time he is in the water. None of these bene- 
ficial effects can be obtained from warm baths ; they 
give no shock to the system ; no irritative reaction 
of the surface follows their employment; they 
rather tend to produce congestion of the brain ; 
their use is not attended with any exertion, mental 
or bodily ; and, finally, doing none of these, they 
are apt to confirm the patient's mind in the belief 
of his exaggerated ailments ; as, indeed, any remedy 
will whose efiect is not powerfully to rouse his 
volition on the one hand, and counter-irritate the 
visceral disorder on the other. 

No mention has been here made of the baths at 
the various inland watering-places of this kingdom, 
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or of the continent. The hackneyed remark that 
these spots are beneficial rather by the novel turn 
they give to the ideas than by any superiority in the 
water in which they abound, may now be once more 
advanced. Residence in them obliges an exertion 
of the volition which would not be made in the 
monotonous domestic domicile, or where, perhaps, 
the primary cause, if mental, would be liable to 
incessant recurrence. In order to the same end, 
the place of residence should, if practicable, be 
frequently changed ; but this comes under the head 
of travelling, as a hygienic means, which has been 
already mentioned, and the rationale of the opera- 
tion of which is, I trust, sufficiently clear from 
what has preceded. 

Galvanism, as one of the most vehement of 
known stimulants of the cerebro- spinal system, I 
have essayed in two cases of inveterate neuropathy ; 
in one of which it produced permanent ameliora- 
tion of the symptoms : the shock was passed repeat- 
edly between the nape of the neck and the epigas- 
trium, and the application made daily during the 
period of ten days. In another instance, I have 
taken electric sparks from the epigastrium for 
several successive days, with considerable benefit. 
My experience of these remedies, however, is not 
sufficiently extensive to warrant a disquisition on, 
or decided recommendation of them. On future 
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occasions, I shall certainly test them in a more 
persevering manner. 

It need scarcely be added that, in the treatment, 
reference must invariably be made to the etiology 
of this condition, and the causes withdrawn, when 
it is practicable so to do. Moral causes, being the 
most striking and immediately interesting, are 
seldom neglected ; but the retropulsion of a cir- 
cumscribed cutaneous disorder, the drying up of a 
minute ulcer, or the disappearance of hemorrhoids, 
though frequently not inquired after, are not the 
less causes, and, as such, should be removed either 
by their renewal, or by the substitution of some 
equivalent external irritation. 

Nor is it necess9.ry that I should enter upon the 
treatment of neuropathy when organic changes of 
the abdominal viscera have been superadded to the 
purely nervous condition. The object of this trea- 
tise is confined to the exposition of the latter only, 
with more particular reference to its proximate cause 
and the principles of its treatment. But if that 
cause shall have persisted so long as to involve the 
visceral tissues in organic disease, it is no longer the 
neuropathic condition that is to be treated ; that 
becomes secondary, for on the former hangs the 
question of life and death, and all that can be done 
is, to palliate the suflferings of one and smooth the 
way towards the other. The principles of treat- 
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ment, therefore, are changed with the diflference of 
internal disorder and the diflferent end in view. In 
the purely nervous state, the object is curative; 
in the structural disorder, it is palliative; and vastly 
different would be the operation of the same means 
if applied to both states. My subject is functional 
disease: organic disease belongs to another domain. 



THE END. 
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